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CLECTIC SERIES, 


Announcements. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREW'S MANUAL OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
A Manual of the Constitution of the United States. for the instruction of 
American Youth in the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. By 
. W. AnDREws, LL.D. , Marietta College. NEw Epit1on, Revised to date 
y the Author, thoroughly adapted to Grammar, High School and College 
—— ; re-set entire and printed from new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. By 
ma 


cGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 
208 pp., fullcloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50c. 

For FourtH READER GRADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and 

—— ti pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50c. (Nearly 
Ready. 


These books are liberally and accurately illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved 
xpressly for the lessons they illustrate, and inClude actual portraits of many famous animals. 

The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest 
n reading is awakened by oe the universal tove of living creatures, and habits of observa- 


a are cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms ‘and adaptations of ani- 
mals, 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mail, aE ae 17. By F. B. Palmer, 
Principal State Normal School, Fredonia, Cloth, 340 pp. 


HITE’s PEDAGOGY. By mail, $1. 17. By Bre. E. White, Supt. Cincin- 
nati Schools. Cioth, 340 pp. 


WHITE’s MONTHLY RECORD. By mail, 48c. For record of monthly esti- 
mates, on the plan now used in the Cincinnati Schools. 


Introduction and 
Sample Copy. 
ECLEOTIO GUIDE TO HEALTH (Temperance Physiology)... ++ ++ $0 60 


‘HE House I Live In (Primary Temperance reer? * wseeeh —E— 
IMORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGB......... Gdhiahs selina — .60 
ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. ........... — seseceses seneseces seveceeree —E—— 86 
ABORN’S ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING . ..... 
ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER ,.......0.ccceeser — —— — — * 
ECLECTIC GERMAN First READER......... — ———— — ——— 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SECOND READER....... ——— 

ECLECTIC GERMAN THIRD REBADPRR.. ..... 

ECLECTIO GERMAN FOURTH READEB.........00: csccssossseccsssecsscscesssessccccees 

HCLECTIC GERMAN FIFTH READER 0.00.0... ... ............. 

McGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE FIRST RBADER................. poceseese — —— 
GUPFFEY’S ALTERNATE SECOND READPEBR.... ~ 
GUFFEY’S ALTERNATE THIRD READER .00........cccccec cecsccece conecscoceeeees 

OGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE FouRTH READER.......... . 

fCGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE FIFTH READER (ip preparation)...........ss...5 
Mi SCGUFFEY’s ALTERNATE SIXTH READER (in preparation) 


he Publishers offer special rates on supplies of the Eclectic Series for first 
troduction. Address them for Proposition of Exchange and Introduction 
tes and Complete Catalogue. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
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ALMOST FREE. "008, :0Ucarion sees 


EM will do the work better for 60 
nts; Itis our * a 
— —— vr SEVEN woRD PORTFOLIO- pov» — Schools 10 cents per capita per an 


60 cents. observe VU. S. Revised Statutes, and not use 
this system —— contract with us. : 


THE WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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KINDERGARTEN —— 








—— — 
7 East 14TH Srt., 
New York, 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Of St. Louis, 


vii drags THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE COLLEGE: M. S. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—I. 
elor of —— * Ill. — of Arts. pf + Doctor of Philosophy. 

Il, CHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODW VAKD, Dean. DEGREES.—I. 
oe Il, —— —— III. Chemist. IV- Engineer of Mines, V. 

Ill. ST. LOUIS 80 


ctor of Philos 
HOOL 8 FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. My Director. 
IV. ST. LOUIS LAW — — W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D 
SMITH ACADEMY: NHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A — School, for Col- 
lege Pate, § School and Busi 
VI L TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 
Boys not jess than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years, 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Latin, 
French, Drawing, and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing, achine- Work, and the management of the Engine. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES H. DILLAKD, Principal. A completely Equipped 
School | for Girls and Young Ladies. Enrollment, 420 Pupils. 


Bachelor of Arts. II, Bach- 


Civil En- 
Master of 





In the Undergraduate Departments, ge the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 
for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, t:ymnasium, &c., are ade- 
* su — All undergraduates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual 
raining Sehook 

Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 

$20 ger month and upward. 
‘or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the nee named above. 
GEO. . BARTLETT, Sec’y. 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


The courses of study lead to the ees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the ‘tatlowte: 


Civil Engineeri Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
— haa traction in the Field. * ; 


Mine Engineering : Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with their numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 

Chemistry and Metallu —— —*— Blowpi * Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative ‘Analysis; Metallurgy t by lectures. Chemical ond Acs : Analysis, atories are well equipped 
— — {Descriptive Geometry, —— Shadows — —— an extended course in 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 


AcapEMiIc CoursEz.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 


For information apply to CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 


Ww. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 18-3 -tf 


ESTEY 20 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS 





If you want to save time, 
money and eye sight use 
the REM- 
INGTON 
STANDARD 
TYPE- 
WRITER. 
Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 
& BENEDICT, 
308 N. 6th st., St. Louis. 


Please mention this.dournal in answering 


Adoartisements. 
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Living Age, 


WN iS88 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty- 

fifth year, ha’ met with 

constant comm: 

success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives fifty-two 
numbers of sixty four pages 
each, or more than 

Three and a Quarter 

housand 
double-column octavo pages 
of reading matter yearly. It presents in an in- 
expensive form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical and Political Informa- 


tion, fro entire body of Foreign 
—— — and from the 
pens of the 
FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated 
intellects in every department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Pe- 
riodical Literature of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain. 


The Living Age, FORMING FOUR LARGE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, furnishes from the great and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the 
only compilation that, while.within the reach of 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS 
with which it embraces whatever is ot immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to 
every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progtess of the time, or to 
cultivate in himself or his family general intelli- 
gence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ We have thought that it was impossible to im- 
prove upon this grand publication, yet it does 
seem to grow better each year...We regard it as 
the most marvelous publication of the time."’— 
Christian at Work, New York. 

** By reading it one can keep abreast of the cur- 
rent thought upon all literary and public matters. 
It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public tavor.”—New 
York Observer. f 

“Such a publication exhausts our superiatives.. 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, liter- 
ature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it.”"—The Churchman, New 


York. 

“To have Tur LivincG Aox is to hold the keys 
of the entire world of thought, of scientific inves- 
tigation, psychological research, critical note, of 

try and romance."’—Boston Traveller. 

** Fiction, Biography, science, criticism, his- 
tory, poetry, art, and in the broader sense politics, 
enter into its scope, and are represented in its 

ages...The readers miss very little that is im- 

ortant in the periodical domain.’ — Boston 

ournal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is 
brought in contact with the men who are making 
opinion the world over...Always new, always at- 
tractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it 
is as essential as ever to ev one desirous of 
keeping up with the current of English litera- 
ture.""—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance gives it certain advantages 
over its monthly — Ripe pes | Argus. 

* It may be truthfully and cord ally said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page."’—New York 
Tribune, 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the 
ran of English periodical literature can do so in 
no other way so thoroughly and 7 = by 
taking Tue Livinc Acr .”—Springfiel publi- 
can. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest 
reading one can procure.’’—Boston Globe. 

** It saves much labor for busy people who have 
no time to go over the various reviews and mag- 
azines, but who still wish to keep themselves well 
informed upon the questions of the day.”—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

, “It furnishes a complete compilation of an in- 
—— literature.”"—Chicago Evening Jour- 
n 
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“ It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature of civilization.”— 
Christian Advocate, wh sey 

“It is unequaled.”*—North Oarolina Presbyter- 
jan, Wilmington. 

“It is absolutely without a rival.”—Montreal 
Gazette. 


Published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, free of 
postage. 
a@ TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 


ear | . remitting before Jan. 1st, the num- 
rs of 183; issued after the receipt of their sub- 
scriptions, will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home 
and Foreign Literature. 
[Possessed of THE Lsvime AGE and one or 


other of our vi 





For fifty two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 4.300 pages a year) the sub- 
scription price ($8) is low, but we send both the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and the 
Livinc AGE postpaid for $8. 

For $10.50 the Livinc Ack and any one of the 
American Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a yest i for 
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DO YOU WANT ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established !880. 


Prof. Frank M. Smith says:—From my person- 
al knowl of the work of the Southern School 


Agency, I leasure in recommending it to 
—— and — generally. I know tha. 
Prot ine represents teachers faithfully in 


secur for them suitable and profitable situa- 


— can rely fully on his recommenda- 
. State to him the kind of teacher you want 
and then leave the selection to him, ond. my word 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 
RANK M. SmirtH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 
Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should add with stamp 
8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mention this Journal 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
7 East l4tH 8r., N.Y. 


Guetta TRACHER’s AGENCY. 

















Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzxdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nr QuALeD By ANY OTHER 
Catholic Child’s Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 

become WONDERFULLY POPULAR since its first 

eyqccrete last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
first bouk being for the Primary Grades; the 

second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. No 

Catholic school should be without it. 

Send for sample copies to 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 
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11-20-12at South Si, Louis. 
THE “CHAMPION” Keyless 
, Deed 


ers. 
The “CHAMPION” Keyless Locks 
for Drawer, Chest, Desk, Box, Cios- 
et, Safe, »»d Office Door {ind favor 
wherever shown. If not 
kept by nearest responsi- 
ble desler, we will for- 
ward sample Box or Lock 
on receipt of price. Ap- 
plicants who send us 2c. 
stamp for our {|lus. 
Cat, will receive witn it 

our NEW er tien TOOL. 

R LOC 
819 Cherry cg ae 5° 
12-20-4t Mention this Journal 
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This may sound to a 
stranger like blasts 
from my own horn, but 
if you want to see a 
few strokes from one of 
the very best rapid wri- 
ters in this country, 
send me two dimes and 
I will write your name 
on 15 cards in a man- 
nerthat will verify this 
statement, or send me 
26. cents, and I will 
mail you a system of 
freshly written exer- 
cises for home or office 
practice, set of combi- 
nation italc, ang a 
copy of Gaskell’s Mag - 
azine. Address 

A. J. SCARBOROUGH 
79 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


Please mention this Journal in 
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Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


* 


answering advertisements. 


— * 
— 


tions. I further state that those wishing to em- |. 





Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading a ng of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity. and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Piano 


The most popular Pianos ever made, 
merit with the celebrated Estey —* 
first class. ne | warranted. Only m 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


6 4918 OliveSt., ST, LOUIS, MO. 
awe refer to anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicagos 


SCHOOLROOM AIDS. 


We publish many works, no 





Send Address on postal card to 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 





The Science of the Mind Applied 
to Teaching. By Prof. U. J. Horrman, including 
methods of instruction and school management. 
A practical work on the subject and just what 
every teacher needs to enable him to meet every 
demand of the school room. Price, $1.50. 
The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful. Sets forth a new method of teaching 
physiology and hygiene in such a manner as to 
secure the interested attention of the pupils. The 
best aid to oral instruction ever published. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Physical Culture for Home and 
School, Scientific and practical, by D. L. Dowd, 
Prof. of Vocal and Physical Oulture,with So illus- 
trations. The best work on this subject ever 
published, Price $1.50. 
A New Practical Pian of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand, by Bates Torry. A series of 
Lessons for Teacher's use and Self-instraction. 
Price $1.00 
How to Teach Vocal Music, The 
Teachers’ Eclectic Manual and Course of Study, 
adapted to all text-books. By Prof. ALFRED 
ANDREWs. Paper 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Glark’s Stenclis will be found the very 
best School-room Help that can be used. Send 
ro cents for samples and directions for use. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


775 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
10-20: 4t Mention this Journal 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN to canvass for 
subscriptions to 2500 different Newspapers 
and Magazines. GOOD PAY. Send for 100 page 
Catalogue. Address, JOHN R. REED, Box 83 
Canton, Ohio. 12-20-2t 


y 


BUSINESS MANUAL, 
designed as a Text-book for Schools, Busi- 
ness Colleges and for Self-instruction. 
MOORE’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
A book of Reference for Accountants and Office 


men, 162 pages, octavo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Sent 
postpaid to any address. Descriptive Circular 


free. 
B. F. MOORE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Life Insurance 
AT ACTUAL COST. 


Persons desirous of obtaining life insurance at 
actual cost, should write for circulars to the 


Security Mutual Benefit Society 
No. 233 Broadway, New York. 


This Society claims that since its organization 
the cost to a member of middle age has been Jess 
than twelve dollars a year for each thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. 

1-ar-tf 





A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary. 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 





The SCHULTZE, Photo 
ment Co.. 5 Chatham Square, New 
20 8-1y this Journal 


School Books, of special interest as 
Teachers’ Aids. Mist of these and VIEWS °F BUILDINGS 


CLARK’S STENCILS peo eas, 


(new), with a back number of the @ALLOoMMERCIAL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent free, 


Publishers, 711 Broadway, N. x. 


HELO: Penne TACT TE CNTR 
mae SMETHODS Eve 


eVPoWEST 





VoRTRAITS, 
Book. 











t 


—— 
ferroDUCTIeNs °F 
FEN DRAWINGS UNE. 
ENGRAVINGS MANUSCRIFT, 
— — — 
ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
PH°TOGRAPH, NEGATIVE °R 

BRUSH DRAWINGS. si 
No HAND WORK,.NO REORAWING. 





Wood, Process &Photo Engraving 


Engravings Made for all 
Printing Purposes and 
of Every Description. 


GOOD WORK. 
Lowest Prices. 
:s Newspaper Illustrat 


“aa ~ ing a Specialty. 
SSS SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


MISSOURI ENGRAVING CO., 
319 OLIVE St., ST. LOUIS. 
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SPECIALLY for the HOUSEHOL 
Tt AMERICAN ANALYS 


AND 


PRACTICAL COOK AND HCUS 


KE.PER. 

A Semi-Monthly Journal of Pure #ood, Popu 
Science, and the Suppression of Adulteration 
Volapuk, the new universal language, wi 

be fully explained and taught in our volume 


2251.00 A YEAR. | 
Sample Copies Free. 


Office, 19 Park Place, NEW YORK 
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ge “Tools to Work With” 
increase the efficiency of thé 
teacher greatly—increase the attend 
| ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c; 
stamp for circulars. Address Th¢ 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 


TIME 1S MONEY! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
by using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommen? 








a, 
unty Supts. all over the U.S. Arrange \ 
——— One day saved every mo 


it. Send 10c. for sample to the Pub 
n GkIFFIN, Box 100, Baker City, Ore 
20-3 
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Commissioner of Education and State ». 
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Prnted for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
——— ae — —— is, Mo. 
od admiteed ission through th 


at second- — plan Prong - 
Mr. J. H. Batzs, Newspaper Advertis 


gent, 43 Park Row (Times uilding), New 
‘ork, to contract for advertisemen 


in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL > 






































EDUCATION at our best rates. a Yeast January 9, 1888, 
awe hk 
ie) . 8B. WIN .....cocccceee «Managing Editor 

tara OF CONTENTS. ——— D. SHANNON, } 
Editorial Notices........... s+» 3} PROF. G, L. OSBORNE, } Associate Editors. 
UMN nec obsess cp haaeioieavacnse 4| PROF. R. 0. NORTON, j 
Another Victory ...000+-. 2... eeevecsccss-coeses 4 
Here Are the Facts........sscccscseserssesscees 4| Terms, per year, in advance........+.s.0++ $1 00 
Dee ctenbed vom eo: 5 | Single COPY. . cece nessccsecencssccseeeesccees 10 
More Practical......0ccceccccvcccsdseccessscvee 5 mes 
Our Premium Oyclopedia....................... — Nevertheless the AMERICAN JoUR- 
——— 55 NAL or EpvcaTion will go right on, 
The Difference......+.,..,..,..,..00sssee0es4. 6| WOrking to build up the schoole, and 
MIRON. TR Ci ug an Se dcesianstacecdersessy 7| to record and preserve the good our 
Ite Value..cccccesscoccseveccoescccecssesseeerees 7| teachers and educators have done, 
Unanimous. ......-cscceee cevceeoee — — 7 and the positive far-reaching good 
Hon, H. H. Riddleberger.. of th be dk to-d 
Hon. D. W. Voorhees on Federal Ala. to Bau. ey 8 ong ay. 

——— s] If this was stated fairly and fully— 
Wm. T. Harris, LL. Deseces.,....:eeeeesccees &) what strength, and force, and power, 
Hon. N H.R. Dawson 9| our school system would gain among 
The First Necessity. .....00 ..... cceevesesceeees to the people. We submit this is better 
Tg. This True cc ccsccccccccccseccsstteceevocsesss 10 than this tant fault-fi di d 
Object Teaching ............. ccacsseeeee cose 10 cons an nding an 
Ret —555 — 11 | unfriendly criticism, The energy and 
Compulsory Attendance at School .............. 12| strength of the several editions of the 
Explained. Preeti iti ee eee rere rere te) 12 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
—* — Q a —*— te SR hea 7 will be given to this building up pro- 

4 met’s Geometry... ....seeeeceese 
jeter = cess all the time in the future. 
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PLEASE state distinctly and defi- 
nitely, always, to what postoffice ad- 
dress you wish the JoURNAL and our 
Premium sent. We have a halfdozen 
or more orders for the JouRNAL and 
Premium Cyclopedia, with three post- 
offices mentioned on the order: one 
where the order is mailed ; another, 
where the order is dated; and still an- 
other in connection with the signa- 
ture: to which of the three postoffices 
named shall we send the JOURNAL? 

Please state plainly to what post- 
office and county and State you wish 
thé JouRNAL and our splendid and 
helpful Premium Cyclopedia sent. 

It will be best to send ten cents to 
register our Premium. 
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Farts and will are the torches our 


they lead the way to peace, prosper- 
ity and righteous living and heroic 





LET arrangements be made by the 
levy of taxes sufficient to cover ex- 
penses, to pay teachers in money at 
the end of each month, as other coun- 
ty and State officers are paid. 

Let teachers refuse to teach unless 
they can be paid in this way. 

It is an injustice to teachers to be 
put off, and compelled to wait until 
the next year’s taz is collected, or take 
pay in warrants which are shaved by 
the sharks until they are only worth 
from 60 to 80 cents on the dollar. 

We hope school officers will see 
that no such injustice is perpetuated 
any longer. 

DRIVE on at practical things in 
your school. Link and show to the 
boys and girls the practical phase of 
every study and of every problem. 

It astonishes some of us to see how 
unopractical and impracticable some of 
the “‘ graduates”’ are. 
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Supt, GREENWOOD, of Kansas City, 
says: 

‘*' The school law of the State of Mis- 
souri should be so amended as to com- 
pel school districts in city, town, vil- 
lage and country schools to establish 
a school library. The law at present 
permits citizens of school districts to 
appropriate a sum not exceeding $20 a 
year for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a library. Instead 


datory upon this subject.”’ 

What do you say on this matter ? 

WE beg to assure our friends that 
our advocacy of Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation arises from a profound convic- 
tion, not only of its absolute neces- 
sity, from careful, long continued 
personal observation of the coadition 
of society in the Southern States, but 
also from an inherent sense of the ab- 
solute justice of the measure. 

We are Open to reason and to argu- 
ment; but from our kuowledge we 
speak, and from our profoundest con- 
viction we write, in its behalf. 

Hence, we canrot be turned aside 
fo quarrel over the grammatical con- 
struction of a sentence or the solut on 
ofa ‘‘cranky’’ problem in mathemat- 
ics; and while we concede that toa 
grammarian orto a mathematician, 
these are important, we confess they 
do not just now assume so large a 
place in our estimation as the secur- 
ing of $77,000,000 of money for general 
education among over siz millions of 
illiterate citizens : 

Now that forty-four United States 
Senators, after a thorough canvass of 
the subject, are not only willing, but 
anxious to distribute this vast sum 
among the people, we feel it incum- 
bent upon-us to urge teachers and 
allothers to secure it, and when we 
get the money to maintain our schools 
—then will be time enough to discuss 
‘“‘Methods” as to how it is best to 
conduct them. 








Iv is important to register valuable 
packages. It costs only ten cente to 





do this. 


of permitting, the law should be man-|}- 








THosn of our friends who have 
helped to circulate 150,000 copies of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION the past year, have had the 
money thus invested, returned to 
them many times over. We could fill 
every inch of space in our columns 
with testimony of this kind, were it 
best to do so. 

We present in this issue samples of 

these letters from several States. 
This is why we are younger—in 
feeling at least—than when we 
launched the enterprise twenty one 
years ago. 

We have a host of strorg helpers 
now in the several Educational Jour- 
nals published. We did not realize at 
first that it was no part of the busi- 
ness of a paper devoted to education 
to furnish clubs to the enemies of our 
schools with which to beat them 
down; but we know better now, and 
so all our space and energy and ex- 
perience for over twenty years will be 
given to building up the school inter- 
ests and the teachers in the several 
States where the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION circulates. 





WHAT is tie objection t» adding over 
two and a half millions to the school 
fund of Miss uri? 

Are the school terms too long? Are 
the teachers over-paid? Are we too’ 
wise? Do the people of the State 
know too much? 

This money isin the Treasury. If 
we do not use it for echool purposes— 
remember it will be wasted for parti- 
san purposes. 

Let every teacher in the State sign 
and circulate petitions for Federal Aid 
to Education. 





WE shall gain greatness and power 
as teachers by expanding our work 
and our thought; by enlarging our 
horizon of vision: for a farther service 
is not only an added strength but an 
added beauty. 


A new ides in the hands of the 
teacher becomes nerves, muscles, 
flesh, heart beat, life, power—and 
power, you know, means expansion, 
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Ir is our duty to abolish illiteracy 
in this Republic—as illiteracy is the 
death of all social progress, while in- 
telligence is its life. Our teachers 
stand for and work for the life and 
prosperity of the people. 


In the work, life, and essence of the 
real teacher belongs that eternal ele- 
ment of mind-power which links his 
effort to that of the masters of the 
world. 








EVERY school is destined to become 
thecentre of a glorious radiation of in- 
telligence and light and liberty. Our 
teachers are torches and torch-bear- 
ers. Look out! Our teachers all the 
time are laying the foundation of a 
robust, progressive and diversified civ- 
ilization. 





TuHIs intelligence — nurtured, cul- 
tured and created by our four hun- 
dred thousand teachers among their 
pupils and the people—fills the pres- 
ent horizon and opens up others with 
a strong power of extension and en- 
largement. This is their work and it 
is great. 


=o 
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THE amalgams of thought and event 
are food for the mind. Link each to 
each in all your teaching—not the 
trivial—but the lasting and the eter- 
nal. Then your teaching takes hold 
—becomes vital—and children find 
words helpful and useful—aye neces- 
sary—they are hungry and athirst for 
this life-bread of the soul. 





ONE feels, when he considers the 
vast and important work our teach- 
ers are doing, as if a new inspiration 
of hope and power was descending 
upon the people, and life was to be 
irradiated with new joy in the double 
reflection intelligence gives. 

Intelligent people see both sides 
and all sides of things and events, 
and are not cast down. Ignorance 
sges nothing, and has no hope and no 
ambition, and is helpless. 





PowWER of every sort is infinitely 
expansive, and this is the reason why 
the wine of a new life and a new cul- 
ture bursts the old bottles of tradi- 
tion. Mental power is the most ex- 
pansive of all power. This is what 
education and culture means—expan- 
sion ! 





WHAT are your aims ?—thatis your 
limitation, remember, and your only 
limitation. 

How—when the teacher, inspired 
.by the greatness of his work, ploughs 
down through the very soul of things 
and gets the bottom fact, and takes 
his pupils with him—both, and all, 
are strengthened and refreshed, by 
the discovery; and power augments 
and grows until collateral facts are 
explored—new links are discovered 
and added. What then? Do such pu- 
pils have to be urged to study? 

Is not such teaching an introduc- 


teaching which is being done? That 
is the sort that lasts. 


in private schools to oppose the pas- 
sage of the Blair Bill? 


patronized because of the Jack of in- 


people, and the lack of intelligence as 


things and of life? Is that the sort of 





Is it not a mistake for our friends 


Are not the private schools poorly 
terest in education on the part of the 


to the real value of education ? 

An increase of interest and an in- 
crease ofintelligence would certainly 
help the: private schools. 

The more schools and the better 
the schools—the more the demand for 
education increases. 

The public schools—doing the most 
and the best that they can—are not 
able to meet all the demands in this 
direction: hence, the better private 
schools will flourish all the time. 





THE REMEDY. 


HAT will your State get, if the 
Blair Bill passes? Look over 
the figures and see." 

What is the length of the school 
term now ? 

What are the wages paid? When 
are they paid? 

Are the school terms long enough, 
and are the wages paid liberal enough 
and promptly enough to secure com- 
petent men and women to properly 
educate the people for the larger du- 
ties and growing responsibilities of 
American citizenship ? 

We appeal to teachers, to parents, 
to tax-payers for an answer. 

We know the school terms are not 
long enough; we know the wages 
paid are not enough; we know that 
our law makers in the State and in the 
National Legislature are ignorant ; 
we know that we all smart for and 





tion—this lack of wisdom. 


come from ? 


ting $77,000,000 to aid and extend it. 


Roll of Honor ?” 





tion to the Infinite ?—to the whole of 


i 
as. * 


pay roundly for this unwise legisla- 
What is the remedy—where is it to 


Forty-four Senators say that the 
im portant work done by the teachers 
in the United States, even with short 
terms and small pay, is so valuable 
that we are not only willing, but anz- 
ious, to supplement it, by appropria- 


What do the four hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States say to 
this liberal and wise proposition ? Do 
they ali sign petitions for the passage 
of this measure? Do they all get up 
meetings to show its value and neces- 
sity and helpfulness? Do they all 
circulate information as to the non- 
partisanship and non-sectionalism of 
this action of the Forry-rour United 
States Senators? Do they call atten- 
tion to the names comprising this 


Can it be that when over siz mil- 
lions of people are blind in their illit- 
eracy and helpless too by, virtue of it 
—and that illiteracy is actually on the 
inorease—can it be that any single 
teacher or school officer is or can be 


Let the four hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States, and the 
ten times this number of schoo! officers 
unite now ahd endorse this liberal and 
beneficent action of the Forty-four 
United States Senators and send in 
petitions for the immediate passage of 
this measure, 

It will increase the length of the 
school term in all the States. It 
will increase the wages and standing 
and respectability and usefulness of 
every teacher in all the States. It 
will help the school officers to provide 
more liberal and prompt compensa- 
tion in ail the States. It will add to the 
prosperity and happiness and intelli- 
gence of the people in all the States. 
It will hold in check crime and law- 
lessness and reduce taxation in all the 
States. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND says in his 
message that the question of the sur- 
plus ‘“‘ should be approached in aspir- 
it higher than partisanship and con- 
sidered in the light of that regard for 
patriotic duty which should charac- 
terize the action of those intrusted 
with the weal of a confiding people.’’ 
That is all the warrant we should 
ask for a distribution of at least one 
hundred millions of this surplus 
among the people for educational pur- 
poses. 

There would be no “ partisanship”’ 
in that, and Congress would dis- 
charge a “ patriotic duty” by such ac- 
tion. 





ANOTHER VICTORY. 


HE Vice-President of the United 
States, 








the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION as ‘‘ Senator Ingalls’’—has been 


Treasury for Education. 


tor Ingalls said : 


institution for the 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Blair Bill. 


should be adopted to secure it.’’ 





indifferent ? 


John James Ingalls— 
familiarly known to the readers of 


convicted and converted to the idea 
of spending some of the millions of 
money now idle in the United States 
In a late 
*interview’’ with Mr. Frank G. Car- 
penter of the New York World Sena- 


I would spend this surplus in bet- 
tering the condition of the country. I 
would establish first, a great national 


as soldiers are educated at West Point 
and naval officers at Annapolis, whose 
salaries should be paid from the 
Treasury, and who should be sent to 
those parts of the United States where 
they are needed, to establish common 
schools, and to battle with ignorance. 

I would not give millions to States 
that have shown themselves absolute- 
ly indifferent to the education of the 
people without supervision or respon- 
sibility, as is contemplated in the 
I believe that universal 
education is indispensable to national 
existence, but a different method 


This is a victory gained. We rejoice 
that Senator Ingalls is in favor of 


train fighters on/land and sea, it is 
equally right to keep up schools to 
train teachers to educate the people, 
War is barbarous and destructive, 
and unrighteous and despotic. Schools 
and intelligence bring peace and prox 
perity.and brotherhood and wealth 
and and righteousness. 

O hers train, and their trend 
war and for peace. 

once distribute $100,000,000 
Ofmarrs, lus for schools—to increase 
DSCAPES, HJength of the school terms 
ANtengyy Wages of our teachers—until 
we are able to have school sessions 
nine months out of the twelve and to 
pay a minimum average salary of at 
least $50 per month in all the States. 
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HERE ARE THE FAOTS. 


ET us keep it before the people; 

let the tax payers who have paid 
theit money into the United States 
Treasury ; let parents, who have chil- 
dren to educate; let the teachers who 
are underpaid, or not paid at all, look 
over the following statement, as to the 
amount of money the schools in each 
of their States will receive—without 
any additional taxation—if the Blair 
Bill passes this session, appropriating 
$77,000,C00 for education. 
Then let all inquire as to the length 
of the present school terms ; then le 
them ascertain the rate of wages paid 
—and if they do not then see the ab 
solute necessity of this measure—ld 
them consider the other startling fact 
that these amounts are based on the 


ILLITERACY NOW EXISTING, 


and that illiteracy is on the increase, 
This money is now in the United 
States Treasury useless. 
Yes, keep these facts before the per 
ple until their active and persistent 
co-operation is secured for the enact 
ment of this wise and beneficent 
measure. 
ALABAMA would receive 
Five millions, three hundred ani 
seventy thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-eight dollars and forty 
Jive cents. 


ARKANSAS would receive 
Two millions, five hundred and 
three thousand, one hundred 
and seventy dollars and ninety 
seven cents. 


FLORIDA would receive 
Nine hundred and ninety thre 
thousand, five hundred and for 
ty-eight dollars ‘and seventy 
nine cents. 


GEORGIA would receive 
Siz miliions, four hundred o 
forty-eight thousand, four h 
dred and eighty-two dollars a: 
sixty-six cents. 


ILLINOIs would receive 
One million, eight hundred and 
ninety-one thousand, siz 
dred and sixteen dollars a 





Federal Aid to Education. If it is 


forty-six cents. 


right and proper to keep up schools to 
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INDIANA would receive 

g One million, three hundred and 
seventy-two thousand, four hun- 
_ dred and forty-one dollars and 
__ twenty-six cents. 

jowA would receive 

Five hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand, five hundred and 
thirty-two dollars and eighty- 
Sour cents. 


KANSAS would receive 

Four hundred and eighty-nine 
: thousand, one hundred and for- 
ty seven dollars and seventy-two 
cents. 


SENTUCKY would receive 
Four millions, three hundred and 
sixteen thousand, nine hundred 
and thirty dollars and sixty 
three cents. 


LOUISIANA would receive 
Three millions, nine hundred and 
forty-five thousand, fifty-one 
dollars and forty eight cents. 


MARYLAND would receive 
One million, six hundred and six- 
_ ty-six thousand, four hundred 
and forty-two dollars and eighty 
eight cents. 


MISSISSIPPI would receive 
Four millions, six hundred and 
twenty-four thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and 
thirty-three cents. 


Missouri would receive 
Two millions, five hundred and 
eighty six thousand, six hundred 
and seventy-four dollars and 
three cents. 


New York would receive 
Two millions, seven hundred and 
twenty-one thousand, sixty-six 
dollars and ninety eight cents. 
NortH CAROLINA would receive 
Five millions, seven hundred and 
forty-nine thousand, one hund- 
red and twenty-one dollars and 
thirty seven cents. 


OxnI0 would receive 
One million, six hundred and 
thirty-three thousand, seven hun- 
dred aud eighteen dollars and 
twenty-one cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA would receive 
Two millions, eight hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, three hun- 

dred and twenty-four dollars 

and ninety-eight cents. 


‘SouTH CAROLINA would receive 
Four millions, five hundred and 
eighty-two thousand, seven hun- 

dred and ninety-two dollars and 
twenty-six cents. 


_ TENNESSEE would receive 
Five millions, eighty-nine thou- 
sand, two hundred and - sizty- 
two dollars and sixty-two cents. 


Texas would receive 


Ey Three millions, nine hundred and 
a twenty thousand, nine hundred 


VIRGINIA would receive 

Five millions, three hundred and 
thirty-two thousand, four hun- 
dred and ninety eight dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 


WEST VIRGINIA would receive 

One million, fifty-seven thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-five 
dollars and thirty-three cents. 

WISCONSIN would receive 

Six hundred and eighty eight 
thousand, four huudred and 
twenty dollars and three cents. 


DON’T WANT IT. 








Se of the members of Congress 
say their States do not want Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. None of them 
are so unwise or so foolish as to say, 
they do not need it. 

Very well. How many of the States 
do want and need Federal Aid? Let 
those who claim they do not want it, 
be magnanimous and allow those 
States who do want it, and need it, 
to have it, and let the proportion of 
those States who do not want Federal 
Aid be added to and distributed 
among those States who do want it. 
Let the race between ignorance and 
its stupidity, blindness and helpless- 
ness begin with the intelligence and 
prosperity and progress that comes 
from this diversified industry which 
intelligence and commerce begets, 
and let the world see the consequences 
of keeping six millions of illiterates in 
ignorance. 

Forty-four. United States Senators 
registered themselves in favor of de- 
stributing $77,000,000 of the surplus 
for schools—now, then, let it be done. 


Let every teacher and every school 
officer and every pupil—where there 
is not money enough to. keep the 
schools open nine months out of the 
twelve and pay a minimum average 
salary of $50 per month, sign and 
send on petitions for the distribution 
now. 

It will take temptation and power 
for evil and debauchery of public con- 
science awdy from the partisans in all 
the States—partisans in and out of 
Congress—who if this money is not 
distributed for education will seek to 
spend it for unprofitable and unright- 
eous partisan purposes. The points 
have all been debated and settled as 
to its necessity and as to its Constitu- 
tionality by the highest legal author- 
ities. 

It only needs now, this immediate 
united action on the part of the teach- 
ers, school officers, tax-payers and 
people to secure for educational pur- 
poses $77,000,000 of money. 

Will you ali act—and act now? E 

Sign, circulate. Secure names, and 
send on the Petitions! 





TYRANNY is always weakness. Only 














eight cents, 


and thirteen dollars and seventy 


despots resort to it to carry out their 


MORE PRACTICAL. 


we the teachers take hold and do 
practical work in the schools. 
Teach your pupils to date, write, prop- 
erly sign, and plainly direct their let- 
ters for the following reasons: One of 
our leading daily papers said : 

‘* Tt is impossible to determine how 
much the people themselves are to 
blame for the fact that 23,226 letters, 
containing $7,644,486 of negotiable pa- 
per, found their way to the Dead Let- 
ter Office during the last year; but 
there are good grounds for the con- 
clusion that with a postal service as 
notoriously inefficient as ours has be- 
come under the present Administra- 
tion, the fault lies mainly with the 
careless and blundering officials and 
employes who have the handling of 
the mails.” 

For the above reasons we urge 
teachers to train their pupils to prop- 
erly write, sign and direct letters, and 
also to register our PREMIUM CYCLO- 
PEDIA, or any other valuable package 
they order sent by mail. 








Mr. HENRY GALIVAN of Sher- 
mansville, Kansas, writes that he is 
** not a teacher,’”’ but a Director of the 
School District, and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION furnishes 
not only the teachers but the school 
officers with the most valuable infor- 
mation. 

If more of the school officers would 
take it and read it and circulate it, 
the school interests all over the State 
would be greatly promoted. They 
would visit the schools more and be- 
come more interested in what is being 
done. The teachers and school officers 
should counsel more together so as to 
do what is best for the pupils for the 
short time they are in school. Your 
earnest work in this direction de- 
serves all praise.”’ 


Ir we cannot found ‘“‘a great Na- 
tional Institute for the training of 
teachers”’ in Washington, let us take 
some of the surplus and start 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
for teachers in some of the States 
where trained teachers are so much 
needed. - 

This need for trained teachers has 
been so much felt that the managers 
of the ‘‘The Peabody Fund’ have ap- 
propriated large amounts for this pur- 
pose in Texas, Tennessee and other 
States. 

This fund has been of immense ad- 
vantage in several of these States; 
and we notice the State Superintend- 
ent of Texas making a strong plea for 
more of the Peabody Fund in that 
State, while he, and the Senators and 
most of the Representatives oppose 
Federal Aid to Education. 

Why should Federal Aid do more 
harm than “ aid’”’ from the Peabody 
Fund? 

If aid is needed, why oppose Feder- 
al Aid? 








nefarious schemes, 


The money isin the treasury; the 


people have paid it; they need itnow 
for education. 
What disposition can be made of 
this surplus that will help the people 
80 directly and so permanently as Fed- 
eral Aid to education? 

-_—_ +o 
OUR PREMIUM CYCILO- 

PEDIA. 


HICH we send postpaid . with 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION for $1.00 per year, is for 
all teachers who do not have ready 
access to a library. 

Many teachers write that it is the 
most useful book ever published. It 
contains 800 pages, 50,000 separate and 
distinct references, and 1,200 engrav- 
ings, illustrating various topics. In 
addition to the full and complete 
Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical 
form, we have bound up in the volume 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, _ : 
including a Guide to Correct Speak- 
ing and Writing; Book-keeping; a 
Complete Guide to Business ; Chrono- 
logical History; Mythology ; 
AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 
a Complete Brief Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Full and Complete Statisti- 
cal History of the United States, cor- 
rected to the latestdate. The Inter- 
est, Banking, Usury, Insolvent, and 
Homestead Laws of the United States 
are for the first time gathered togeth- 
er in one volume. 
A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 
with Rules for Detection of Counter- 
feits. Separate Dictionaries of Musi- 
cal, Nautical and Geographical terms. 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pro- 
nunciation, giving rules and examples 
whereby every one can become his 
own teacher. 
AN APPENDIX OF THE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 

giving hundreds of words not contain- 
ed in the ordinary dictionaries. 

FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
beautifully illustrated by colored 
plates. In fact the book is a complete 
library in itself, which in separate 
volumes would cost at least $100. 

It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains a mine Of information on almost 
every subject known to man. Every 
one of the many different depart- 
ments is worth more than the cost of 
the book. As ‘‘ knowledge is power,’’ 
this Cyclopedia will be a source of 
wealth to thousands of all ages and 
eonditions in life. Itis not only the 
best for the price, in all respects, 
but by far the cheapest, Cyclopedia 
ever published. This handsome ac- 
tavo volume is printed on good 
paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth embellished with gold. 

We hope teachers everywhere will 
show this helpful and valuable Pre- 
mium to their friends, so that all may 
secure it. It will be sent, postage paid, 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $1. Send 








ten cents to register it. 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 





FRANK J. Wisk, Pine Bluff, Ark.. 
J.B. MERWIN 
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FeDERAL Aid meaus more educa- 
tien an: less taxation. Are you not 
in favor of this? 


FEDERAL Aid means prosperity 
and harmony and intelligence, as 
aguinst stupidity, poverty, brutality 
and ignorance, 

We are for the former as against the 
latter, Which are yu for? What 
are you doing to secure Federal Aid 
to Education in Arkansas ? 
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WE are each a part of the social and 
polit cal organiza‘ion of the time to 
which we owe duties, and it requires 
a vast amount of i: telligence and ex- 
perience to do all our duty in thir 
complex and comprehensive exist- 
ence. 

Woe to the man or men who keep 
the people in ignorance. 


>s. 
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OvR unity of effort and work, as 
teachers and instructors, will render 
us impressive when it comes to be 
better understood and appreciated. 








THE only dungeon is that which im- 
mures theintellect and the conscience. 





GIVE us intelligence, conscience 
and love—and there is greatness. 





CRIME. 
SEVEN TO ONE. 


aa is proved by fi by figures that can- 
not be questioned, thatin New 
York and Pennsylvania, the illiterate 
man’s liability to crime isseven times 
that of the educated person.”’ 

TEN TO ONE. 

‘Taking the country as a whole, 
the tendency is ten times as great.”’ 

The above extracts from a report by 
Dexter A. Hawkins, New York City, 
as Chairman of Committee on Educa- 
tion, speak like a trumpet or a cannon 
boom. It is as true in substance now 
as when it was first presented. 

The illiterate number up by mil- 
lions, armies of ignorance and vice, 
armies of criminals; why should the 
hard-working support the idlers? 
why should the temperate support 
the drunkards? why should the hon- 
est support the thieves and rascals ? 
why, ina word, should the virtuous 
be taxed heavily and constantly to 
sustain the viclous—the minority to 
sustain the majority? 

It is because of human society; all 
‘intermingled ; ‘‘no man living to him. 
self, no.man dying to himself; mu- 
tual relations between employers and 
and employed everywhere, between 
the richer and the. poorer, batween 
the buyer and the seller, betwen pro- 
ducer and consumer, between consign- 





er and consignee, and so on, through 
the octaves. True it is, and the more 
we examine it the more true and urg- 
ent and personal it seems to grow. 

The children must be educated or 
become, largely, criminals. 

Dollars and cents are enough to set 
tle it. Itc sts less in the long run to 
educate a child than to neglect him. 
[t eaves money over and over, to train 
up a good citizen, than a-criminal, as 
the statistics of expense for crime wil! 
demonstrate with overwhelming 
force. We must educate or be endan- 
gered. The danger is already im- 
measurable, and is steadily increas- 
ing, like a freshet in the Missis- 
sippi. Our only safety is to keep up 
the levees and, if necessary, build 
higher; to build more and better 
school bouses; to employ more and 
better teachers, instead of building 
larger and stronger jails, hiring jail- 
ers and officers; instead of feeding, 
clothing and guarding criminals at 
heavy expense every year. The stat- 
istics of crime are frigh‘fal. 

There is no time to lose. Whatever 
is done should be done quickly. Lord 
Nelson geined his victories by begin- 
ning his broadsides ten minutes before 
the enemy were ready to shoot; itde 
moralized and demolished men and 
plans. Every year lost, means hun- 
dreds or thousands more to swell the 
army of criminals. 

**Up! guards, and at them!” was 
the Dake of Wellington’s order when 
the battle of Waterloo began, 


Up! good citizens, and at them, 
may well be the watchword now, to 
save the children, the new genera 
tion, the sole bope of the nation’s fu- 
ture, the great vanguard of promise. 
If they grow up illiterate, the death 
knell of Liberty will begin to toll. 

L. W. Harr. 


WHAT IT COSTS, 


HESE thoughtless, irresponsible 

agitators are not apt to look 
behind the curtain and see what 
a big strike means. We see the 
men hanging around the saloons 
who, when approached, seem firm 
and. confident as to the result and de- 
termined to stay out any length of 
time until they gain their point; but 
if we go to these men’s homes we first 
really see what the strike signifies to 
their wives and children—and this is 
starvation pure and simple. 

The latter have no saloons and 
“free lunches’ to support them 
through this period; no one hails 
them as the vindicators of the divine 
rights (?) of labor; they have the di- 
vine right to suffer and to starve, and 
nobody seems to dispute their monop- 
olization of that role. 

These human parasites—the saloons 
—keep feediug on their fellow-men, are 
excresences that ought to be lopped 
off the body politic with an unspariog 
hand. 


The ‘walking delegates” are the 








drones of the hive, and not only de⸗ 


vour the honey that other people 
make, bnt also are so foolish as to 
‘kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs,’’ by preventing the industrious 
bees from working. 

In nearly every case of late years 
the workingman had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by striking. 
None of the important strikes have 
succeeded, the time the men were 
„outꝰ representing the loss of mil- 
lions to the community at large. 

And supposing after all the striker 
does gain what he is standing out for, 
an advance of ten per cent., after a 
month’s fight, it will take him nearly 
a year af the advanced wages to make 
up the loss of that month to himself, 
while the loss to the community at 
large is ® permanent one. 





ANAROHY and ignorance go hand 
in hand. They mean ruin, a scourge, 
a beast of prey, a flame of war. Our 
schools train to unity, to obedience, to 
peace and industry. Anarchy and ig- 
norance cost. Intelligence pays. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 


T¥ you see it as D. Quincey did ? 
He shows it as follows : 

‘“‘What do you learn from “ Para- 
dise Lost?’ Nothing at all. 

What do you learn from a cookery 
book? Something new, something 
that you did not know before, ia ev- 
ery paragraph. But would you there- 
fore put the wretched cookery book 
on a higher level of estimation than 
the divine poem? 

What you owe to Milton is not any 
knowledge, of which a million separ 
ate items are but a million of advanc- 
ing steps on the same earthly level ; 
what you owe is power, that is, exer- 
cise and expansion to your own latent 
capacity of sympathy with the infin- 
ite, where every pulse and each sepa-. 
rate influx is a step upward—a step 
ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder 
from earth to mysterious altitudes 
above the earth. 

All the steps of knowledge from 
first to last, carry you further on the 
same plane, but could never raise you 
one foot above your ancient level of 
earth ; whereas the very firet step in 
power is a flight, is an ascending in- 
to another element where earth is for- 
gotten.” 





THERE has, for years, been need 
for some simple and inexpensive pre- 
sentation ofthe Kindergarten Gifts 
and Occupations. Mrs. Hubbard's 
book is too high priced to sell outside 
of St. Louis. 

W.N. Hailman, of LaPorte, Ind., 
well and favorably known as an in- 
telligent worker in education, has 
published through A. 8. Barnes & 
Co. “Primary Methods: a Complete 
and Methodical Presentation of the 


Use of Kindergarten Material in the 
Work of the Primary School.” 

We know that teachers will be aid- 
ed by an acquaintance with the work, 
and —— it. 





partion — or for business. Tuition $30 per yew 4 
Department furnishes 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical peor Po: 
gob per year ‘erms beets J agp 
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A thorough French and English Ho 


School for 20 Girls. 
(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the En 
lish studies, French taught orally and practic: Ny 





understand the language in two years cou 
Terms, — a year. * 
Ad MME. HENRIETTE CLERC o 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 4313—43:5 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
20-2-1y. Mention this Journal. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL | 


OF YALE COLLEGE. P 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and : 
Civil and Dynamic Engin in Areata t 

Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, c 
Bi '» with special reference to 
for a Sarg Course, and in Gen 

Studies, with English, French, and Germ 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For —— address Prof. Gro. J. Bru 
Officer, New Haven, Conn, 5 ——— 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed f .r the higher education of both sexes. 
Course of Study complete and exhaustive, Fac. 
— composed entirely of specialists. 

‘limate of Aiken unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. 

For particulars concerning board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 
FRANK H OURTISS. 
Mention this Journal 


CAMPBELL NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY 


Is located at Holton, Jackson coun: 
ty, Kansas, 96 miles W. of Leaveu- 
worth, Kans.,on the Kansas Cen- 
tral, 68 miles S. W. of St. Joseph, 
Mo.., and 30 miles N. of Topeka, on 
the Rock Island, 80 miles N. W. of 
Kansas City, on the Kansas City, 
Wyandotte and Northwestern. 

The remaining sessions begin 
Jan. 24, April 8, and June 12—con- 
tinuing to July 20. These frequent 
terms, and the organization each 
term of classes in all the common 
branches, Rhetoric, Book-keeping, 
Latin, Ger man, Physiology, Phil- 
osophy, Drawing, etc., render this 
school the best for teachers. Teach 
ers can enter any week of the yoar 
and find classes to suit them. Wat 
ural methods of instructiou, coupled 
with natural courses of study, ent 
ble students to accomplish more 
here in a given time than at any 
other school in the West. 

The Commercial and Music De 
partments are giving very superior 
instruction. ) 
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Supt. GREENWOOD says: 

‘Many of our teachers teach moré 
than they know. By their attractive 
power they draw children ofttimes in- 
to higher paths, even against th 
most diverse influences. They quick- 
en activities that seem almost dead, 
and set thoughts in motion that the 
majority believe not to exist, They 
know how to make the rough 
places smooth, and to restore cheer 
fulness and tranquility to unhappy | 
children.” 

Ah! blessed are all such, ‘and ther 





is a host of them too ! 
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IN FAVOR OF IT. 


e NE of our most intelligent and 
\/ leading teachers writes that 
“we must circulate the printed page 
ore largely, so as to reinforce the 
pople and stimulate them to greater 
terest in our work, and in sending 
t what the JouRNAL prints. 
We live in a wonderful age. 

' As for the Blair Bill, I am for it, 
morning, noon and night; first, last 


* 


and all the time. 


' Lai 


how we can reduce the great surplus 
lin the treasury. Why does he not 
fecommend the passage of this, Bill? 
_ Put seventy-seven millions into cir- 

lation; assist business; give an 
impetus to every industry, and pub- 
lic education a tremendous boom in 
all the States. We could eat our cake 
‘and still have it. 
I am unable to see how or why a 
tingle Congressman can oppose this 
Bill. Can he be a statesman who 

‘otes to keep this vast surplus locked 
up in the public treasury, ruining bv- 
8, when there are so many ways 
by which it could be put in circula- 
tion ? 

Old Gen. Jackson would find a way 
to putit out, if Congress could not. 

Pass the Blair Bill, pay off bonds, 
institute public improvements, and 
‘divide a larger amount among the 
Btates, if need be, but get the money 
out where it can do the people some 
good, It might as well be in the bot 
tom of the ocean as where itis. Yes, 
pass the Blair Bill.” F, J. 


— — —— — 


ITS VALUE. 


Dy our teachers quite realize the 
4 value to them and to the peo- 
ple too of the printed page ? Do they? 
‘Do they know that when they put 
one fact, or ten, or ten thousand into 
: that tensof thousands are puf 


sine 


in possession of these important facts, | 


‘who, but for the printing of these 
facts would have gone on, perhaps all 
their life long, without this know- 

ledge or the power it gives them? 
_ Then, too, when the tens of thou- 
have read this fact or statement 
the printed page, it stands to rein- 
ce them again and again until they 
e it their own. This is why a 
bod paper helps so much to make 
conversation profitable, helpful, 
telligent and inspiring. The wise, 
-read, well-posted lady or gentle- 
Man will have no need to resort to 
“low gossip” or to “ scandal,” in or- 
to be interesting, attractive, strong 
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_ Possrpty the taking of heaven by 
force may really mean for each indi- 
7 nothing else than the creating 
of heaven by free, intelligent, reso- 
WORK, transforming a portion of 

the wilderness by rationally directed 
hysical labor into a focus of sun- 
shine and beauty, in the midst of 


can be carried forward to the unfold- 
ing in ever richer degrees of realiza- 
tion the imperishable, supremely 
beautiful phases of that supernal par- 
adise, wherein the awakened soul 
may dwell in the repose of its own 
freely creative activity and hence in 
possession of divinest joy. 


: — — — — 


UNANIMOUS. 


ENATOR BLAIR, from the Commit- 
tee on Education has again re- 
ported favorably the bill passed by 
the Senate during the last session and 
known as the Blair Educational bill. It 
received the unanimous endorsement 
of the committee and contains but one 
slight change from the bill as it pass- 
ed the Senate. It provides fora total 
appropriation of $79,000,000 to be ex- 
pended for Education in eight years. 
Indications point to its early pas- 
sage by the Senate by a good major- 
ity. Senator Blair thinks that if prop- 
erly presented to the House it will be 
speedily and properly acted upon. 





HON. H. H. RIDDLEBERGER, 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 
“I survive 
To mock the expectation of the world: 
To frustrate prophecies: 
So shall I no whit be behind in duty.” 
—SHAK, 


ENATOR RIDDLEBERGER—as did 
Forty-four other United States 
Senators, with wise foresight, vote for 
and labors to secure the passage of the 
Bill giving $77,000,000 of the surplus 
in the United States Treasury to the 
States for Educational purposes on 
the same basis that he with them vo- 
ted for other appropriations for “the 
general welfare.”’ 

Virginia would receive nearly five 
and a half “millions of money for 
school purposes, if the Blair Bill was 
passed. - 

When we look over the actual con- 
ditioa of things in the South, we are 
not surprised at the efforts made by 
the Hoa. Senator to pass this bill. 

These States dre in a life and death 





| the work of the spirit itself 


struggle with illiteracy. It is grow- 


ing upon them; and do the most and 
best thatthey can, they are unable, 
with all the other demands made up- 
on them, to provide adequate facili- 
ties to educate the people. 

Looking over the whole ground, 
and after listening to all the arguments 
for and against the appropriation, 
Senator Riddleberger, with a high 
sense of daty, voted for the measure. 

Senator Riddleberger was educated 
in the common schools of the State; 
studied law ; was elected as Common- 
wealth’s Attorney; was a Presiden- 
tial elector on the Demoeratic ticket; 
took his seat in the United States 
Senate in 1883, and his term of office 
will not expire until 1889. 

The attendance of the school popu- 
lation of Virginia is less than 30 per 
cent., and the average wages paid the 
teachers is less than $30 per moath. 

Can Virginia, or any other State, 
properly eflucate an ‘American citi- 
zen’? on such a basis? 

The question answers itself. 

— — — — 


Dr. FRANCIS B. PALMER, Princi- 
pal of the Fredonia (N. Y.) State 
Normal School, has certainly refiect- 
ed credit upon himself in his “Science 
of Education.”’ 

Part I. consists of an explanatory 
“Introduction” and the ‘General 
Consideration of Education as a Sci- 
ence.”? Under the latter heading Dr. 
Palmer discusses the distinction be- 
tween Law, Priuciple and Rule; be- 
tween Science, Art and Philosophy. 
In the remaining chapters he devotes 
himself to an ‘Explanation of 
Terms,”’ to considering ‘‘ What is 
Education,’”’ and to an examination 
of ‘‘Reflective Consciousness,’”’ “Un- 
conscious Beginnings,” ‘‘The Mental 
Faculties,’’ and the ‘‘General Law of 
Development.” 


Part II. is devoted to the “Special 
Laws of Mental Development, the 
Laws of Physiological Relations, the 
Laws of Reflective Consciousness, Na- 
tive Activity, Disctimination, Unifi- 
cation, Correlation and Degradation, 
Sequence, Attention, Exercise and 
Limitations.” 

Part III. undertakes to apply the 
positions established in Parts I. and 
II. It deals with the ‘Development 
of the Several Faculties, Cognitions, 
Feelings and Will.” 

The JOURNAL finds itself in sym- 
pathy with the work undertaken by 
Dr. Palmer, and is sufficiently satis- 
fied with the execution of his plan to 
recommend the book to teachers. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Oo., of Cin- 
-cinnati publish this as well as many 
other excellent educational works— 
text books and books of general util- 
ity. 


ae. 
5 del 


THE JOURNAL has always consider- 
ed nothing in the way of liberal study 
as foreign to its aim—if we may be 





quotation. We have consistently and 
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formed the best of pedagogics. We 
mention this, partly, because we wish 
to enforce upon our readers the value 
to them of such periodicals as Shake- 
speariana ; and partly because hav- 
ing worked without discouragement 
for results not immediate, we feel en- 
titled to express our satisfaction in 
the justification of dur prevision by 
the present movements in education 
and literature. 





Ginn & Co. in Collar’s-Hysenbach's 
German Grammar have more than 
maintained their reputation ; for the 
book is not only creditable, but man- 
ifestly superior to other works of the 
sort, 

Ginn & Co., years ago, adopted a 
plan originated in St. Louis: that of 
presenting essentials and of omitting 
the interesting but valueless matter of 
books such as Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Grammar. The usual 
defect is to try to be too exhaustive, 
and thus to waste the student’s time 
and energy. 

This German Grammar undertakes, | 
according to its Preface, to “equip 
the faithful student for understand- 
ing, speaking and writing German, 
with the utmost economy of time and 
labor’”’—and it seems really to make 
good its claim. 1. It is clear in direc- 
tions for the pronunciation of the let- 
ters. 2. It recognizes the sentence as 
the unit of thought and speech (an- 
other St. Louis proposition). 8. The 
rules for accent are notable for their 
simplicity. 4. It is well graded. 5. 
Its classification of declensions and 
conjunctions is sinrple and rational. 
6. Its vocabulary is such as one 
would be likely to use. 7. Its propor- 
tion of translation is exceedingly cor- 
rect. 8. The appendix and the. nota- 
tion of the words in the Germaa vo- 
cabulary are valuable. 

It is intended for the use of Eng- 
lish speaking persons, and as in the 
case of another St. Louis book, it as- 
sumes that the student need not be 
retaught what he has already learn- 
ed in English. 





THe special instruction in Elocu- 
tion and Penmanship, under Profes- 
sors Shadduck & Chase, are not sur- 

assed in the West. Daily classes 

ee—besides special classes. 

Send for circulars. Address, 

PRESIDENT J. H. MILLER, 
; Holton, Kans. 


Bauncheidtism: 


THE EXANTHEMATIC METHOD 
OF CURE. 


Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can be obtained Pure 
and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0. 


Office, 391 Superior St., Cor. Bond. 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 


PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
with gilded needles, a bottle cf Improved Oleum, 
and a book of instructions, fifieenth edition, 
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SIGN, circulate, secure names, and 
send on the Petitions to your member 
of Congress at Washington, and ask 
them to vote for Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation. 





Look over the facts as to what your 
State will secure in money for educa- 
tion when the bill passes granting 
Federal Aid to Education. 

Talk up the matter and talk it over. 
Answer the objections of the ignorant 
and the indifferent, and get ali the 
people to move and move now for this 
beneficent and necessary measure. 





THE State of Texas is behind in the 
payment of her teachers about one mil- 
lion of dollars! 

Is Texas behind in paying her oth- 
er county and state officers ? 


LET us dispose of the surplus to ed- 
ucate the people and not to debauch 
them. ; 

Partisans are after the surplus to 
buy votes ; let us spend it to educate 
the people to help and take care of 
themselves. 

Sign, circulate and send on the peti- 
tions to your members of Congress 
and urge them to vote to help the 
schools. 








ARE all our teachers aware how 
much we give them in our Premium 
Cyclopedia? Look over page 11. 





8. C. THomas, of Marmaduke, Tex- 
as, writes: 

“The JOURNAL and its splendid 
and useful Premium Cyclopedia, with 
its 800 Pages, and 50,000 separate and 
distinct references, with 1,200 Engrav- 
ings, illustrating various topics; in 
addition to a Complete Library of 
Knowledge, including a Guide to Cor- 
rect Speaking and Writing; Book- 
keeping ; a Complete Guide to Busi- 
ness ; Chronological History, Mythol- 
ogy; etc., I do not see how any teach- 
er can afford to be without this work. 

Iam a Normal graduate and am fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to in- 
terest the people in my work with 
great success. 

Our teachers fail, it seems to me in 
this respect more than any other. 
The JoURNAL is a very great help in 
vnis direction too. My pupils read the 
JOURNAL too with interest, and I 
keep it circulating until it is worn 
out.” 

— — | — — 

THE aggregate work done by our 
teachers, in the uplifting of the peo- 
ple, is colossal. This is the proper 
view to take. Particles make the 
the mountain, drops the ocean, 
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U. 8. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


“A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed.”’ 
—SHAK. 


* has been said that the true test 

of a great man—that which se- 
cures his place among the higher or- 
der of great men—is his having been 
in advance of his age. This it is 
which decides whether or not he has 
carried forward the great plan of hu- 
man improvement, and has conform- 
ed his views and adapted his conduct 
to the existing circumstances of socie- 
ty or changed those so as to better its 
condition—this is the test. 

Senator Voorhees has not only done 
what he promised to do—but he does 
not hold himself quit of obligation to 
do more. He is one of those who 

“Like giants stand 
To sentinel the enchanted land”— 
—arouse it from its lethargy and the 
demoralization of mere partisanship, 
and if necessary impeach law in the 
court of right. 

Here is his plea for the Blair Bill on 

the ground of 


“THE GENERAL WELFARE.”’ 
Who can gainsay it or answer it? 
‘But to resume our illustrations of 

the exercise of power to promote the 
general welfare. 

Why, sir, Jefferson not only pun- 
chased Louisiana, but in 1804 he 
organized and sent forth that immor- 
tal exploring expedition led by Lewis 
and Clarke — Clarke the brother of 
George Rodgers Clarke, whom John 
Randolph styled the Hannibal of the 
West ; and Lewis, Jefferson’s private 
secretary. For more than two years 
they were hidden from the world and 
thought to be lost. 

When they returned, however, they 
were laden with the spoils of knowl- 
edge. They had reached the head 
waters of the Missouri, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains near the track 
where now the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road speeds its locomotive, descended 
the Columbia River until they looked 
on the Pacific Ocean from its mouth, 
making and preserving careful obser- 
vations and ample notes of all they 
saw for the use and instruction of the 





iGovernment. And from that day to 


this our Territories-bave all been’ ex- 
tensively and thoroughly explored. 
Go to Major Powell’s office in the 
National Museum and you will see 
the truth of what I say. 

But how did those splendid draw- 
ings, engravings, and maps of queer 
and distant scenes and countries come 
to hang on his walls unless there is 
some general power such as has been 
asserted and conclusively demonstra- 
ted by the Senator from Arkansas ? 

AsI walk from the Senate to the 
other end of this Capito] I never pass 
through the old hall of the House of 
Representatives without lingering 
and looking. It has a new name, 
Statuary Hall, and I see there the 
statues of the illustrious dead. It is 
the American Valhalla, ‘‘ the palace 
of immortality.” 

Washington is there, and around 
him in mute majesty are gathered the 
ler -es and leaders of Revolutionary 
tims. Lincoln is there, faithfully de- 
lineated in face and form, sad, 
thoughtful, and care-worn. Ros- 
ciusko, over whose fall freedom wept 
in all lands, is there, and Pulaski, 


Savannah for American liberty, and 
the great soldier Nathaniel Greene, 
and many others whose names are full 
of glory, are there. 

But where is the power in the Con- 
stitution tu place them there unless 
the Senator from Arkansas has found 

9 
— Pause also in the Rotunda. There 
the artist has strongly appealed to 
every sentiment of patriotic pride in 
the American heart. There, on can- 
vas, Columbus makes his immortal 
discovery of a new world; there the 
Mayflower moves upon the deep; 
there the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is signed in solemn and august 
council; there Burgoyne surrenders ; 
there Cornwallis lays down his sword 
and the war ends at Yorktown ; there 
Washington returns his commission 
to Congress and retires to Mount Ver- 
non. 

Who can look unmoved on such 
scenes? And yet if the opponents of 
this bill are right, theyare all there 
in violation of the Constitution. 


During nearly all my service in the 
Senate I have been connected with 
the Committee on the Library. We 
have purchased valuable papers left 
by eminent men; also great historic 
paintings. At the last session of Con- 
gress we purchased the celebrated 
life-size portrait of Washington, by 
Charles Wilson Peale, who was a 
soldier and artist both, for which 
Washingjon commenced his sittings 
at Valley Forge and finished them 
during the ensuing campaign. 

Now, in all these things is it possi- 
ble that we have been mistaken in 
our just powers, and have been act- 
ing outside the Constitution? 

Across this broad land from the At- 
lantic to the Gulf ther8 isa vast belt 





of country where great and brave 


armies fought twenty yearsago. As 
the traveler passes through this belt 
filled with its sad memories he sees 
here and there the flag of the country 
flying. Looking beneath its folds he 
beholds a national cemetery where 
the dead are buried-in clean, well- 
kept graves, marked with headstones, 
covered with grass and flowers, and 
guarded and cared for by a superin- 
tendent, a Federal official. 

Where is the power for this? Sir, 
the construction which Senators op- 
posed to this bill seek to place on the 
Constitution is too narrow to embrace 
our national grave yards.”’ 





THE teacher works not for one, but 
for all. 





who died at the head of his legion at} : : 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
“To do this, 
Is within the compass of man’s wisdom.” 
—SHAK. 





THE JOURNAL feels justified in 
reiterating its belief that teachers can 
best promote their professional use- 
fulness by possessing themselves of 
the thought-giving utterances of 
Shakespeare, Victor Hugo, ani the 
other masters of literature; of Huxley 
and Tyndale and others who hold an 
equally representative place in Physi- 
cal Science; of Winckelmann and 
Lubke and others who discuss the 
Fine Arts. If teachers will remember 
that, as they broaden their manhood 
and womanhood, they will best pro- 
mote the special interests of their vo- 
cation; that methods are more ‘cer- 
tainly and more easily learned 
through principles than through 
rules, they will soon discover that the 
use of their time out of school in ac- 
quainting themselves with the ac- 
cumulations of human: wisdom, will 
best advance both pupil and teacher. 

The JovRNAL doss not present 
mathematical puzzles, controverted 
points in formal Grammar, or particu- 
lar methods by whose use the need 
for the fallest activities of both pupils 
and teachers are to be dispensed with. 
Rather, as its readers know, does the 
JOURNAL give constant exhorta- 
tions to professional loyalty: gems 
from the inspiring writers; biograph- 
ies of men and women whose success 
renders their experience of value to 
others; protests against unusually 
false charges in respect to Public Ed- 
ucation ; replies to allegations enti- 
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community in the all-important work 


our teachers are doing. 


The JOURNAL believe this to be at 
least one of the functions of education- 


al journalism, and one too often neg- 


lected. Other methods have induced 
at least these undesired results. 


Ata time when publishing houses 
represent one of the largest and most 
intelligent of our business interests; 
at a time when publishing houses 
meet, even if they do not anticipate, 
every want real or supposed: at such 
a time it is specially futile for a paper 
or magazine (even though’ possessed 
of large capital) to enter into compe- 
tition by offering the lucubrations of 
the mere neophyte, when any infor- 
mation desired can be given so much 
more satisfactorily and so much more 
effectively by referring the inquirer to 
standard works published to meet 
just such needs. There results a want 
of interest which precludes all but 
the devourer of newspapers, as such, 
from reading even the educational 
paper or magazine for which he sub- 
scribes. More than this, the teacher’s 
ealling is rendered petty and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the commun- 
ity, and as a natural result, it has a 
belittling effect upon many of its vo- 
taries. To be sure the mass otf persofis 
talk shop; but it may be asked, is the 
shop talk of any other calling so little 
inspiring as that of the teacher? Long 
enough have appeals been made to 

the charity of the community; long 
enough has the community been 
taught to consider that its teachers 
are genteel objects of charity, whose 
work, however poorly paid, is yet re- 
ceiving a sufficient recompense. 
When men and women, recognized by 
the rest of the community as efficient 
men and women, vindicate their abil- 
ity, then will thecommunity as willing- 
ly pay a reasonable salary as it does for 
such other services as it is compelled 
to seek from capable persons. Let the 
teacher beconie the best educated, the 
most intelligent, and therefore the 
most influential person in the com- 
munity, and the community, judging 
work as it does by the laborer, will 
readily accept the teacher’s estimate 
ofthe teacher’s calling. But this can be 
done by no study of chance problems, 
by no adoption of methods. The path 
to such education as we have descri- 
bed; such education as alone is worth 
the pursuit; lies, as if seems to us, in 
the direction of the largest acquaint- 
ance with and the fullest sympathy 
with, ‘‘the thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn;’’ the persua- 
sive utterances which alone compel 
our wills. 

The JoURNAL has dwelt, for exam- 
ple, upon special forms of educational 
service rendered by Dr. Harris. The 
lofty aspirations, the intellectual 


quaintance an event in the lives of 
many whose lives were running along 
—not with the irresistible impulse 
and fertilizing effect of a great river— 
but rather like the shallow rivulets 
which might add to the natural fea- 
tures of the landscape, but which 
served but the niost insignificant of 
ends, The teacher, above all other 
factors of human life, should be an in- 
fluence: and this can be only upon 
condition of gaining individual 
breadth and depth and strength. 
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HON. N. H. R. DAWSON, 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


“The satisfaction I would require, 


Is likewise your own benefit.” 
—SHAK. 





“HE Bureau of Education, under 
the ehargeof N. H.R. Dawson, as 
Commissioner, is another ilustration 
of the difference between apprehen- 
sions excited for the sake of political 
capital, and the absence of any real 
occasion for such apprehension. The 
services of General Eaton had been 
80 real and so long continued, that it 


any possible successor. 

But Commissioner Dawson, despite 
his Southern nativity, has accepted 
his unavoidable disadvantages, and 
devoted intelligent energy to advanc- 
ing the interests of the Bureau. 


than Buffalo. In this case the West, 
recognition for any meritorious work 
which they accomplish. 
assert that no school system—includ- 
ing all départments—from the Kind- 


that of St. Louis. 
this true of the St. 
School. 


it; 





strivings, the all-pervasive interest of 





fessional development ; or by the use- 


was natural to feel some distrust of 


It is to be hoped that the writer is 
not mistaken in believing that the 
new Commissioner does not place the 
pale of civilization no further West 


Southwest, and South will receive 


1t if safe to 


ergarten up tothe High School and 
Normal School—in any ~section of 
the country has more to show in vin- 
dication of its having existed, than 
More especially is 
Louis High 
Whether its record be test- 
ed by the excellence of the stud- 
ents who have gone forth from 
by the teachers of eminence 
who have there received their pro- 


; tled to an answer; reviews of books |-Dr. Harris continues to make his ac- \‘ul activity of many who have been 
- ealculated to be serviceabie to teach- 
ers; attempts to stimulate an in- 
 telligent interest upon the part of the 


members of its Faculty, the result 
will be the same. 

So, too, the eminence of Dr. W. T. 
Harris in the work of public educa- 
tion would seem to have called for a 
more generous recognition than is to 
be found in the reports of the Bureau 
of Education for the years gone by. 
Circular of Information No. 2, 1887, 
is devoted to The Study of History in 
American Colleges and Universities. 
This work was most properly en- 
trusted to the editorial supervision of 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History in the Johns Hop- 
kins University ; it has been executed 
in a manner which reflects great cred- 
it upon the editor. 

Commissioner Dawson's Introduc- 
tion is deserving of reproduction and 
of circulation where the Circular may 
fail to reach. 

‘‘The accompanying monograph, 
prepared at the request of the Bureau 
of Education, by Dr. Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
relates to the methods of studying 
history in American Colleges and Un- 
versities. The subject is treated from 
an historical point of view, and is a 
substantial contribution to the history 
of the higher education in the United 
States. Dr. Adams’ sketch of William 
and Mary College, Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 1, 1887, with its practical 
suggestions of reviving political edu- 
cation throughout the country, was 
preliminary to this larger report, 
which is designeds to promote the 
study of history as a basis for politi- 
cal science. 

In Dec., 1885, a circular letter was 
issued from this office, inquiring into 
the present condition of historical stu- 
dies, not only in colleges and univer- 
sities, but also in high schools, nor- 
mal schools, institutes, academies, 
etc. The returns while extensive, 
were on the whole unsatisfactory. In 
a few instances there were encourag- 
ing signs of good work in both higher 
and secondary training, but the gen- 
eral results indicated a serious ab- 
sence of proper historical instruction 
in all grades of American education. 
By my advice the tabulation of statis- 
tical returns was restricted to insti- 
tutes of the college and university 
grade. The question of secondary ed- 
ucation in history demands special 
treatment and a study of the best 
methods now in use in the German 
gymnasia, the French lycees, and the 
Ejdglish public schools. 

From the unsatisfactory nature of 
the great mass of statistical re- 
turhs, Dr. Adams was driven to an- 
cther method of treating his subject— 
to a descriptive statement of the best 
experience of a few representative in- 
stitutions in different parts of the 
country, based upon an original and 
independent study of documents, offi- 
cial reports, and catalogues. Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, and Corneli were se- 
lected to represent the best Eastern 





and Northern experience in the teach- 
ing of history; the University of 
Michigan worthily stands for the 
great West ; while the young Johns 
Hopkins University represents the 
historical spirit of the New South. 
At this latter institution studies are 
in preparation upon Jefferson and the 
University of Virginia, and the His- 
tory of Higher Education in North 
and South Carolina and Georgia. 
The best colleges for women have 
been included in the present mono- 
graph, namely: Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr. 

* ** * * * 
In this monograph, prepared by 
Dr. Adams, theoretical and ideal 
views of historical training have been 
carefully avoided. The writer has 
deliberately confined his attention to 
select chapters of actual American ex- 
perience and to things done or at- 
tempted by particular institutions or 
individuals whose work he has stud- 
ied from authentic records. He has 
thus opened up a new line of enquiry, 
namely the history of academic de- 
partments. 
History is simply the record of 
human experience, whether in phy- 
sics, politics, economics, ethics, or ed- 
ucation. History has been called phil- 
osophy teaching by example, or, as 
teachers say, by object lessons. Dr. 
Adams has applied the historical 
methods to the discovery of the most 
approved methods of teaching history 
and of organizing historical depart- 
ments in our American schools and 
colleges. One of the most suggestive 
and noticeable features of his work is 
the attempt to illustrate by photo-en- 
gravings and diagrams 'the actual en- 
vironment or library surroundings of 
certain schools of history and politics. 
In these modern days the college or 
university library has been brought 
into close rapport with department 
work by means of an ingenious system 
of seminary or class libraries in the 


very room where the students meet. * 
* * #7 


The JOURNAL has, on various oc- 
casions, announced its views in regard 
to the study of history—in the Decem- 
er issue for example, while considering 
Montgomery’s recent work, it took 
strong ground in favor of a rational 
teaching of this study, and in line 
with the work which Dr. Adams’ 
monograph shows to be the experi- 
ence of representative schools of 
modern teaching. } 

It is peculiarly the business of a 
head of a Department to recognize the 
relative fitness of his specialists, and 
we congratulate Commissioner Daw- 
son alike upon his happy selection 
and upon the witness that such selec- 
tion bears to his fitness for the trying 
position which he occupies. 





THE lover of darkness would pro- 
long and perpetuate illiteracy and 
prevent intelligence. 





If each for each be all he can, 
A very god isman to man, 
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THE effects and results of this work 
done by our teachers upon the civiliz- 
ation and commerce of the world are 
incalculable. 
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Victory shines not only through 
the day—but through the night—if 
now we all do our duty and secure 
$77,000,000 for education. 

You see just what your State will 
get, if you take hold now and sign 
and circulate petitions for Federal 
Aid to education. 

Do not delay. Act now and get 
your friends and neighbors to act 
with you. 








WHEN one looks over the whole 
field, there is great cause for congrat- 
ulation and encouragement in the 
steady progress made by both the 
teachers and the people in regard to 
School affairs. 

Longer school terms are being pro- 
vided for, and there is a steady in- 
crease in the wages paid the more 
competent teachers. Tax-payers see 
that better teachers are worth more. 
and they are willing to pay them 
more. 

Incompetents must take a back seat 
or retire altogether. ‘‘Several ‘cheap’ 
teachers, who offered to take the 
schools for less wages than were being 
paid, were emphatically informed by 
our school officers that they were not 
looking for or wanting cheap teach- 
ers,’’ writes one of our wide-awake 
County Supts. from Ills. 

Let us show people the value of our 
schools ¢ what, and how much, our 
teachers are doing; and the people 
willsustain them. Let the enemies 
and misanthropes find fault, criticise 
aud belittle this great work—our 
work; andour advice is, to ‘‘strength- 
en the good,” to encourage, to build 
up, recognize and state the value of 
the school system to the people, and 
to recognize the value and importance 
of the individual teachers who are 
doing this all-important work. 

What a host of them there are in 
all the States; happy, studious, con 
’ geientious, ambitious, helpful; grow- 
- ing stronger allthe time. They work 

on incalm confidence, knowing that 

they constantly bring new riches to 

the race. : 

We send as our New Year’s greet- 
ing » ‘God Bless and prosper you, ev- 
ery one.”’ 





Our teachers add something con- 
stantly from this marvelous reflection 


of the light of unknown suns which 


Do not forget that it is both safe and 
important to register all valuable) 
packages sent by mail. Send ten cents 
to register our Premium Cyclopedia, 
and your orders for it and for other 
goods, too, will then go safely and 
quickly. 


IowA.—Hon. Henry Sabin, State 
Supt. of Iowa, says that the teachers 
‘are continually on thedefensive. An 
attack, a bold advance, a fightin the 
open field, would be better for us. In 
short, a disposition to meet the ablest 
men about us in the discussion of edu- 
cational policy, upon the broad basis 
of public benefit, would give the peo- 
ple new ideas of our purposes and 
methods.”’ 

That is, and has been our platform. 
Send the teachers to the text-books for 
‘* Methods,” and let the educators get 
on toa ‘‘broad basis of public benefit,”’ 
and the whole question will be lifted 
out of and above “the microscopic 
view”’ of the teacher’s work. 


— 


WISCONSIN wheels into the line of 
compulsory school attendance. The 
law has been amended to make it 
more effective. Send and get a copy 
of the law. 








A GooD movement for the benefit of 
the peopte bas been inaugurated to se- 
cure some important changes in post- 
al matters, of which Mr. Nixon of the 
Inter- Ocean, Chicago, is President. It 
is proposed to secure: 

1. Reduced postage on seeds, plants, 
bulbs and scions; 2. The- reissue of 
fractional currency for use in the 
mails; 3. The abolition of postal 
notes; 4. The issue of money orders 
of $5 and less for a fee of three cents; 
5. The repeal of the old, but newly 
discovered, postal law relating to the 
printing on wrappers, envelopes, etc., 
on fourth-class mail matter. 

These are matters in which all are 
interested. The reduction of postage 
has increased the use of the mails un- 
til the postal department is likely to 
become revenue producing. 

Now let the Government inaugur- 
ate a ‘‘ Postal Telegraph System,’’ 
without delay, and reduce the out- 
rageous rates on telegraphing also. 





THROUGH the liberality of the peo- 
ple and the energy of Prof. G. W. 
Newton, Supt. of Schools, about three 
hundred volumes have been gathered 


nah, Mo. 

Let the good work go on. 

Macon, Mo., is also moving in the 
same direction. 

MeExIco has a good library started 
for the benefit of the teachers, pupils 
and patrons of the Public School. 

MOBERLY has had some sort of a 
Public Library for -years, and Supt. 
Wolfe is not the man to let such a 
treasure-house remain useless. 





REGISTER our Premium Cyelopedia 
and all other valuable packages. It 


for a Public School Library in Ba van- 


that Carlisle farthered and engineer- 
ed the unwise and unrighteous com- 
bination in the House of Representa- 
tives which defeated the appropria- 
tion of $77,000,(00 for education after 
forty-four United States Senators had 
worked for and voted for it, and so 
thwarted the will of the people—and 
he must be held responsible for this 
hindrance which smites and slays. 


fHE FIRST NECESSITY. 


HE pulpit of New York City has 

at last become aroused to the 
dangers which menace us from the 
more than six millions of illiterates. 

Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., in a 
late sermon said : 

** Tenorance is an evil beast. In a 
monarchy it is chiefly a disgrace, in a 
democracy itis first of all a danger. 
For when you have given a man a 
vote, you have made him a power, and 
as long as he remaing ignorant it is 
purely a matter of chance whether 
that power will be destruction or con- 
struction. 

He is tarned this way or that way 
by passions which are mainly animal; 
he is organized and led about in pro- 
cessions and controlled by crafty 
demagogues. He is fed by dainties or 
stirred up to violence at his keeper’s 
pleasure. He is a standing menace to 
peace and order, 

When we consider how often the 
decision of great questions in a repub- 
lic absolutely hinges upon a few thou- 
sand votes, and observe that there are 
hundreds of thousands of electors in 
our country who cannot read the 
names upon their ballots, we must see 
that prosperity is by no means syn- 
onymous with security, and that edu- 
tion is the first necessity.” 


~~ 
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IS THIS TRUE. 


66 HERE are parents who pull 
one way and the teacher is 
forced to work up hill in another way 
to upseé the crooked teaching at 
home. If, by sharp practice, the par- 
ent can “ beat his fellow man in a 
trade,’’ will not the son try to play 
similar tricks, though in a smaller 
way, upon his classmates and teach- 
er? If it be convenient to misrepre- 
sent the truth, need it be wondered at 
that the children glide into falsehood 
with as muchi facility as the black- 
snake slides over leaves?’ and then 
teachers are set upon and censured 
because they do not turn out saints and 
wise men and women every ninety 
days. We prefer to record the good 
they do—with all the drawbacks and 
difficulties théy encounter—and take 
Bro. Brown’s statement when in his 
best mood he says, “Every teacher 
who performs his duty faithfully and 
conscientiously is a hero!” 
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POWER expands, remember. Give 


the people intelligence and you give 
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illuminate their lives with splendor. 


costs only ten cents. 


them power. 





Let it be stated and remembered— | - 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


⁊ is a settled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding vutline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; the discipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
8o much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE Cost? 

Only ten cents per year ! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe, Blackboards, and asetof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
yearand all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there 
are thirty pupils, it would be ten 
cents per year to each pupil only, 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
sufface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc. ? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without any further delay. 
SFED CIVEN AWAY! A package 

Mixed Flower Seeds (coo kinds) 
with Park’s FLorat Guipg, all 


for 2 stamps. New flowers, new e avings; 
teems with floral hints. Everybody delighted. 
Tell all your friends. Send now. 
l-21-it G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 








THE NEW DRESS STAY! 

THE new Dress Stay, “ Feather- 
bone,” is rapidly gaining favor in 
foreign lands as well as on its native 


continent. It is now finished in three. - 


styles, Thread, Cloth and Satin cov- 
ered, the latter making the most per- 
fect finish for fine dresses, of an 
stay that is now upon the market. 
Its delightfully flexile nature aliows 
the wearer ease, comfort and free- 
dom, at the same time keeping the 
seams perfectly smooth, which makes 
this stay a prime favorite with ladies 
who appreciate the appearance of a 
well fitting garment. 
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We recommend Ely’s Cream Balm, 
where a cure for catarrh is called for 
and consider that we are doing the 
a service by makin 
own to those afflic with this 
loathsome disease, for which it is in 
most instances ‘a perfect care.— Peck 
Bros., Druggists, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
My hearing, which has been very 
defective for 7s. has greatly im- 
have been using Ely’s 
dent tha —— ng —— 
ta ent cure 
effected.—Rev. B. E. ‘O, 
Rock, Pawnee Co., Neb 
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himself or herself with the proper 


than any one else. 


WE fear our teachers and school 
officers do not weigh quite as care- 
fully as they ought these practical 
wise words of Prof. 8.8. Parr, Prin- 
cipal DePauw Normal Scool, Indiana; 

“The live teacher who provides 


tools for teaching, commands $10 to 
$50 more per month than those who 
do not,” 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done “with these proper 
tools for teaching.” 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The pupils need these ‘“‘helps’”? more 


Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without delay. 


— 


DAKOTA, 


The Presbyterian College at James- 
town, opened on Sept. 27th, under tbe 
care of Rev. Prof. Crowe. A four story 
stone building, 100 by 40 feet, has 
been finished at a cost of 20,000. 


Our tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,”” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 








the school law of Illinois says wisely 1, worth more than the cost of the book, | As ** 


(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 
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HEALINGLREAM 


Cures chapped hands, face or li 
makes the skin soft and white. It — 
and heals the face after shaving; cures 
Burns, Tetter, Salt-Kheum, etc. The 
most satisfactory preparation made, 


Seid aroegis, 18 104 80 gts. 


ae mai ed ‘for for 24 cents by 
Stewart Healing Powder Co., 
404 N. Second Street, 
St. Louis, 








IF education and morals and patri-| Lr us be just to these men and 
otism- mean anything, they. mean —— who put the very flower and 
that only when every voter owns) | bloom and beauty of their life and in- 
himself and exercises his sovereign | telligent enthusiasm into the culture 
right to vote as he:deems best, do the | | and development of the children. Let 
people, and not the “bosses,’’ rule. | us pay them promptly and liberally 
—_ |each month at least a minimum sal- 
Get some ‘‘tools to work with,” | ary of $50 per month in all the States. 
early in the session. You can do ten ee 
times as much work and ten times) [TRurH discovered and applied is 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, siways refreshing, and there is conso- 
Globes and Charts, than you can do jation and encouragement for the 


without these “‘ helps.” leamuinin-plade plodders of to-day— 
Get ‘‘ some tools to work with.” _who are apt to forget that it was al- 


7 | ways to-day when anything remark- 
THE progress of society is through able happened or was done. Keep 
intellectual and moral advancement : | on plodding, doing honest work. 
there is no safety for us but in this * 
path. Our teachers lead in this di- ae 


ISOLATED efforts and work are fee- 
j p d stantly. 
— ee ons . ble. Let us each, in all we do, bea part 


Our teachers are the liberators of of the great host. Unity here is 
the people—not their scourges. strength. Confer, uni’e, be stioag. 




















EUROPE Sean" 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


travel and hotels first class. ex) 
PARTY SELES. — 

with greatest economy e and money. 
freedom from care. Good ma 

gent conductors. Send for ci 


Tours of 96 Days, SO Days, and 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, includingthe — 
Countries, Capitals, Sights an d Boemes. : 


65 Days. 
E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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=» DRESS 
STAYS. 
Finished in three styles. Thread, Oloth, and 
Satin covered. Try them! 1-31 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 
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AN APPENDIX 
OF sain 


Who can poy to let pass this grand opportunity. 


lars. Ithas 800 


prices ror —— amine —— 0g on yn almost every subject knownto man. Every 


cloth e ished 
crease t 
this unrivalled 

subscriber.. For full partieulars see below, 


yrbe Priating Press has revolutionized the world. Three H 
Fears ago only the Priests had general knowledge, a huncred years —— 
one man in fifty went beyond plair reading, now we grasp atevery 
ject, and our children before they leave schoolknow more than their 
— —— s did after alife of three score re and ten. Scientists 
and Philosophers have tried to givethe people 
Useful Subjects, but the cost of such Cyelopedic Knowledge me 
been beyond the reach of the masses. — s Cyclopedia costs $80, 
Johnson's cost $54, and the Universal $25, butt 


WORLD'S CYCLOPEDIA 


And Library of Universal Knowlego, 


to every one who subscribes to this paper. It contains 
Separate and Dis- 
tinct References. 

ligion, including learned essays by the Compiler, Prof. H. L. Williams 
ij, @nd several hundred other authors. The articles on Anatomy, 
Architecture, Agriculture, Astronomy andthe Fine 
Botany, Chemistry, En- 
raphy Geology and History 
© on engineering is stillfarther 
amplified by a full ——— illustrated with plates and dia — of 
e; Mechanics with — 

inmeralegy, Medic 
Languages and Governments, are so clearly ave | of" — 
everyone Who reads can Understand. In addition tothe full and com- 
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LET those States which do not want 
or need Federal Aid to Education 
help those who do want it, to secure 
it and increase intelligence among the 
people. 

Louisiana wants and NEEDS Feder- 
al Aid to educate her illiterate. 


THE growing illiteracy is a danger 
and a menace to the peace and prosper- 
ity of all the States. ‘he more intelli- 
gent the citizen, the more properous 
and safe he is. The more ignorant he 
is, the more dangerous he is, as he be- 
comes helpless and his sense of man- 
hood and _ responsibility becomes 
blighted, and he resorts to crime and 
Jawlessness to live. 

Ignorance costs—Intelligence pays. 
COMPULSORY SCHOOL AT- 

TENDANCE., 











ov. McEnsErRy, of Louisiana, in 

his first message to the General 
Assembly used the following lan- 
guage: 
* “The acknowledged importance of 
disseminating a practical education 
will prevent me from dwelling at 
length on this subject. 

We have a vast number of children 
to provide for, whose parents are un- 
able to send them to private schools, 
and it is of the utmost importance 
that the common school system shculd 
be thoroughly organized, and com 
pulsory attendance at schooi requi- 
red.”’ 

In his message of 1884 he said, on 
the same subject : 

‘““‘We have a vast number of chil- 
dren whose parents are not only un- 
able to send them toschool, but it is 
to be regretted that we notice an un- 
willingness to do so, and many are 
keeping their children out of school 
for the small sum they get for their 


labor. 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 


at school should be required and leg- 
islation enacted to enforce it. 

The attendance of children at school 
must first be secured, and then the 
term of instruction should be extend- 
ed. There should be a resolute and 
determined effort made to increase 
the amount of money appropriated 
for school purposes. Every cent of 
money not needed for current ex- 
penses should be devoted to the 
maintenance of our public schools. 

The State can only give a general 
superintendence and partial support 
to public. education. That it is the 
duty of the State to educate its citi- 
zens into an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the duties of citizenship is un- 


will fail to accomplish the object de- 
sired unless actively sustained by the 
community, individuals and local au- 
thorities. 

There is danger to popular educa- 
tion in relying exclusively upon the) 
State or National authority for sid. 
‘No community succeeds in educa- 
ting its children until it faces the hard 
fact of local taxation, and trains itself 
to the persistent and generous assess- 
ment of all its property for the gener- 
al good.’ 

I will advise an entire change in 
the common school system, and re- 
commend that schcol precincts be 
presided over by Jocal boards or com- 
missioners, and that the organic law 
be so changed as to permit each school 
precinct to tax itself for school pur- 
poses. This system, I believe, has 
been advantageously used in Texas 
and North Carolina.” 





EXPLAINED. 


HE growing illiteracy in Louis- 
iana is explained by Gov. Mc- 
Enery as follows: 

‘* With an increasing population il- 
literacy increases in ratio greater than 
the increased population. And this is 
particularly true of this State, for 
every year we are drawing from the 
illiteracy of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Alabama by the in- 
troduction of colored laborers. This 
illiteracy among the masses has not 
escaped my attention. In the address 
I delivered before the State Educa- 
tional Society at Monroe in August, 
1885, I said : 

We will have to go beyond the com- 
mon school and the university, among 
the masses of 

THE PEOPLE, 

and educate them, first, as to the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of public 
schools, the sacrifices to be made for 
this purpose, and show that it is the 
best investment that the people can 
make—leading to economy in govern- 
ment, the lessening of crime, the crea- 
tion of new industries, the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the decrease of 
taxation; and educate them, secondly, 
to the proper understanding of the 
rights and duties of citizenship, the 
functions of government and the ap- 
preciation of free institutions. I am 
safe in saying that not one-half of the 
voting population of Louisiana have 


subjects, yet they are eligible to the 
highest office in the State, sit as ju- 


ing property, liberty and life. 


a * + a * * 


and knowledge. 








deniable. The best system organized 


any knowledge whatever of these 
rors, and determine questions affect- 


From this land enveloped with ig- 
norance there are loud and distress- 
ing cries for aid, and let your voice al- 
so go out pleading w.th these people 
for the means of giving them light 


Iv is important to register valuable 
packages. It costs only ten cents to 


lv oBE than six millions of people in 
the United States are illiterate, 
overburdened with this load of ignor- 
ance. It is isolation, despair, hunger 
and madness ; a blot, foul and cancer- 
ous on our body politic. Our teachers 
would remove and cleanse it. Ingalls 
and Carlisle would preserve and 
spread it. Nourish the people with 
wisdom ; multiply schools; and rea- 
son awakens and courage revives and 
confidence is restored. 

ooo. oo 
IGNORANCE and anarchy, twin fer- 
ocities of darkness, act in union, 
sneering at intelligence and thwart- 
ing all efforts to promote it. 
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HON. LUCIUS Q. C. LAMAR, 
OF THE U.8. SUPREME COURT. 


“So to the laws at large 


I write my name.” 
—SHAK. 


ee 


HE appointment of Lucius Quin- 
tus Curtius Lamar of Mississippi, 
to be Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, very materially 
strengthens the movement for Feder- 
al Aid to Education. Other members 
of this august body have already, as 
citizens, with other citizens, signed 
Petitions for the passage of the Blair 
Bill. © 
We printed in our last issue ex- 
tracts from the speech of Hon. A. H. 
Garland, Attorney-General of the 
United States, made while he wasa 
member of the United States Senate, 
on the necessity and constitutionality 
of this measure, which Senator Voor- 
hees characterized as of “such con- 
spicuous ability” “as to close forever 
the constitutional question” in regard 
to this beneficent measure. 
Mississippi would receive over four 
and a half millions of money for 
school purposes when this measure 
becomes a law. 
Whatis the average length of the 
public school term in Mississippi at 
present? i 
What are the average wages paid 
the teachers in this State? 
Look over the ‘ Reports” of the 
State Superintendent of Schools and 





do this. 


port of the U. 8. Commis « : er of Ed- 
ucation. 

The school terms should be nine 
months in the year, and the average 
minimum wages paid, in order to se- 
eure competent teachers, should be at 
least $50 per month. 

Yes, Mississippi needs at once the 
more than four and a half -millions 
the State will secure when the Blair 
Bill passes. 





D. APPLETON & Co., have just 
issued. ‘‘ Physical Geography, pre- 
pared on a new and original Plan,” 
under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. John D. Quackenbos. The var- 
ious topics of physical Geography 
(such as General Structure and Geo- 
logical History of the Earth, General 
Physiography, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
Plant Life, Zoology, Ethnology, and 
Minerology), have been treated by 
specialists, such as Prof. Newbery of 
Columbia College, Prof. Hitchcock 
of Dartmouth, Henry Gannett of the 
U. 8. Geographical Division U. 8 
Geological Survey, Prof. Stevens of 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, Prof. 
Britton ot Columbia College, Dr. C. H. 
Merriam U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Prof Dall of the Smithsonian 
Insttitute, and Mr. G. F. Kunz of 
New York. 

All this insures the accepted truths 
of Geographical Science, but leaves 
what to the teacher is an equally se- 
rious question as to the grading of the 
books. It may be affirmed that Prof. 


may relieve any of the fear lest the 
book should prove too profound for 
use in the school-room. Examining 
the book in the light of experience 
gained by teaching the subject in days 
past, it is small praise to say thatitis 
without a rival. The maps illustrate, 
and the matter is free from that ab- 
stractness which so prevailed as to 
seem an inherent part of the subject. 

Not as a censure, but as an enquiry, 
it might be asked whether the so call- 
ed systematic arrangement of booksof 
science, and especially Physical Geo- 
graphies, could not be improved by an 
arrangement which would bring the 
pupil into contact first with topics less 
distant from his interest than cosmol- 
ogy or astronomy ? 

It has always seemed to us that the 
‘* method of seience’’ believed in be- 
ginning with the most concrete, but 
the method followed by writers of ele- 
mentary books of science does not 
seem to support this supposition. 

AmonG the indefatigable and capa- 
ble teachers of Missouri, J..M. Green- 
wood, of Kansas City, must be as- 
signed a high place. He has just 
published, through D. Appleton & 
Co , “Principles of Education Practi- 
cally Applied.”” The object, as sta- 
ted in the Preface, “is to help the 
teachers of this country to do better 
and more intelligent work in the 








Reports from Mississippi in the Re- 


school-room.”’ 


Quackenbos’ success in this direction 
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The work is not a pedagogical psy- 
chology, but anable teacher’s experi- 
ences. The information given re- 
gards living questions; the presenta- 
tion is simple, intelligible and forci- 
ble; and the postulates mostly be- 
yond dispute. We doubt whether any 
genuinely successful teacher would 
question any statement made by Mr. 
Greenwood, unless it might be in re- 
gard to the value of object teaching. 
We regard it as a sign of ‘‘the good 
times coming” that the personal ex- 
periments of uninstructed teachers, 
and the abstruse educational psy- 
chologies, should seem to be giving 
way toa desire for such educational 
principles as have been discovered 
and for direction which shall be in- 
tellectually convincing as well as em- 
pirically satisfactory. We have al- 
ready enriched our columns with ex- 
tracts from this work, and we strong- 
ly commend it for its wise, practical, 
helpful suggestions. 





Pror. J. M. GREENWOOD says: 
“ The uppermost question is not ex- 
actly what a person knows, but what 
6an he do with what he knows and 
what can he do with himself? How 
can he use his mind and body, the 
one the trained instrument of the 
other? How does he stand on the 
great questions of truth, justice, hon- 
esty, charity, forbearance and gentle- 
ness ? These lessons along life’s high- 
way, impressed upon the minds of the 
pupils at home and in the school- 
room, are the ones that make charac- 
ter and citizenship.”’ 





THE intelligent man or woman ex- 
tracts from human consciousness 
whatever it contains, and. helps and 
illuminates society by this power. 

This obscure thing he begins by 
fearing—-with intelligence to light it 
up—he ends by desiring and possess- 
ing. 


— 


BYERLY’S CHAUVENET’S 
GEOMETRY. 








HAVE looked through Professor 
Byerly’s revision of Chauvenet’s 


Geometry with great satisfaction. 


Originally written by one of the 
most accomplished mathematicians 
of his day, the work possessed great 
elegance and finish. The author was 
both logical and graceful ; but he had 
in his mind less the demands of the 
recitation room than the relation of 
his: subject to other mathematical 
The work which Professor 
Byerly has done, on the other hand, 
marks the practical and  successfal 
His additions and 
suggestions will prove to be of the 
greatest value in the recitation room. 
‘The demonstrations have been much 
condensed by the use of symbols and 
abbreviations, and many of the de- 
monstrations, when easily seen, have 
been omitted to test the originality 


branches. 


class teacher. 


ed,’’ says Prof. Byerly, “can never be 
gained by memorizing demonstra- 
tions.’”’ 

In addition to this, numerous exer- 
cises are inserted in the regular 
coursé of the book, so that they may 
not by any mischance be omitted. 
This is an admirable feature—for the 
object of the study of Geometry is not 
so much to learn the demonstrations 
which are given or the results to 
which they lead, as to acquire the 
power of independent demonstra- 
‘tion and of reaching results for one’s 
self. ; 

As an example of the lucid charac- 
ter of the reviser’s work, I will refer 
to the illustration he gives of as in- 
commensurable ratio on pages 68-9. 
He makes it clear to any thoughtful 
reader that an attempt to find a com- 
mon measure of the side and the diag- 
onal of a square, immediately results 
in the necessity of finding a common 
measure of the side and diagonal of a 
smaller square, so that the problem 
is just as far from solution as at first. 
Itis then seen with great distinct- 
ness that there can be no common 
measure. 

The test of the book is, of course to 
be seen ina year’s use of it with a 
class, to which use I have not yet 
seen it put, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that [I know of no work on 
Geometry which I should more glad- 
ly use with any future class than By- 
erly’s Chauvenet. 
The mechanical execution of the 
book is very satisfactory, and the vol- 
ume is somewhat smaller than the 
original Chauvenet: Like the former 
work, the revised edition is issued by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cc. M. W. 





Iv is a fact, that poverty of lan- 
guage is usually connected with pov- 
erty of intellect. Our teachers abolish 
this poverty and enrich the life of the 
individual, and so enrich the life of 
the nation. 

Our teachers all the time give more 
than they get. 





the world’s valuation of the authors. 





- and thoroughness of the student. 


* “This power, it must be Tremember- 


‘* REPRESENTATIVE Names in the 
History of English Literature ’’ has 
reached its fifth edition, and can be 
recommended to the attention ofall 
who have use for a convenient refer- 
ence book. It presents the Repre- 
sentative names in British and Amer- 
ican Literature; tells the modes of 
treatment of the authors; gives the 
literary forms used by these authors; 
presents the titles of characteristic 
works; and reproduces the state- 
ments of authoritative critics as to 


Whether used in connection with a 
Book of Specimens or employed as a 
brief and inexpensive -biographical 
dictionary to be used in connection 
with the authorized Readers, “Rep- 
resentative Names” isa book to be 
valued by teachers. It is not often 


ao fully united as in the author of this 
book, and hence the information fur- 
nished is at once authoritative and 
valuable. The Publishers are the 
American School Book Co., 210 Pine 
St., and the retail price of the book is 
but seventy-five cents. 
We select a single name for illus- 
tration: 
LaMB, CHARLES.—1775-1834. VIII. (Elia.) 

Humorist and Sentimentalist. 

Letter, Essay, Tale, Narrative, History. 

Letter to a Distant Correspondent. 

Essays of Elia. 

Poetry for Children, 

Tales from the Plays of Shakespeare. 

John Woodvil. 
“A true poet, but not a great one.”—D. M. 
Moir. ; 
“Fine humor, taste, penetration, delieacy of 
feeling, and happiness of expression. Style mark- 
ed by quaintness and antiqueness, pathos, wit.’’— 
T. B. Shaw. 
“I know of no easy writing comparable to them 
(the Essays of Elia]; so full are they of an inim- 
itable blending of thoughtfulness and playfulness 
—that half-serious, half-sportive habit of mind, 
far more agreeable than wit described by our 
word...... humor.“-Henry Reed. 
These give us specimens of the Eng- 
lish dramatic poets. 
The JouRNArF tries to be as careful 
in its commendations as it is absti- 
nent in its condemnations. But, as 
has often been stated, the JOURNAL 
believes that it renders a real service 
when it calls the attention of its 
readers to books which they will find 


serviceable. 





ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EpvucaTion. A text-book for High 
Schools, Normal Schools, Normal In- 
stitutes and Reading Circles, and a 
Manual for Teachers. By Joseph 
Baldwin, President of the Sam Hous- 
ton State Normal School, Huntsville 
Texas; Author of ‘Art of School 
Management.’’ New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1887. International Ed- 
ucation Series. Vol. VI. 
Our readers are well acquainted 
with Dr. Baldwin, and will remem- 
ber the series of educational essays 
ublished by him in this JOURNAL in 
—— years. In the present volume 
he gives us the fruit of his studies in 
educational psychology during twen- 
ty years. s faculty of simplifying 
and popularizing what is difficult is 
well known. is ‘‘Art of School 
Management’’ has had a very large 
sale, proving it to be one of the best 
and most widely-read of all books for 
teachers, 

It is universally conceded that the 
teacher should know the science of 
the mind. He is to guide and direct 
the pupil on the way to gaining men- 
tal growth. How evident that there 
should be a scientific knowledge of 
the subject with which he is to deal ! 

Dr. Baldwin has divided his treatise 
into six parts. In the first he has dis- 
cussed the subjects of attention, in- 
stinct and sensation. Part second 
treats of the perceptive power; part 
third, the representative powers; 
parts fourth, fifth, and sixth, respec- 
tively, treat of the power of thought, 
the feelings, and the will power. 

On the first page, and at intervals, 
afterwards through the book, he has 

ven excellent ——— to the stu- 

ent. The art of introspection, the 


the mind, is the chief object to be at- 
tained in psychology. We learn to 
observe external things quite early in 
our lives; but the power of looking 
within is not acquired until long 
| training has been undertaken. 

his art of introspection, is the art of 
observing — self-activity. Inasmuch 
as all eaucation strives to increase 
the pupil’s self-activity, it is clear 


Baldwin adopts a familiar tone in 
these lessons and the most bashfai 
pupil is set at ease and begins at once 
to train his powers of introspection 
under the lead of his much experi- 
enced guide. 

When the teacher has become an 
adept in this science, he can Icok 
quite through the mental facts of sur- 
face observation and see the light be- 
yond, the light that was never on 
land or sea, the light of those deep 
ideas that 

‘*Uphold us, eherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence: truths that wake 

To perish never.” 

The editor remarks pertinently on 
this theme: ‘‘ Introspection begins 
with the dull — of inventoryin 
the already familiar facts of mind. 
But it proceeds forthwith to the sec- 
ond and higher process of reflectin, 
on the general form of our men 
processes. It then begins to enter a 
field of generalization, entirely un 
known to ordinary consciousness, and 
full of astonishing results. By reflect- 
ing on the forms of mental activity 
we come, for the first time, to see the 
real nature of mind. We begin to dis- 
cern those mostimportant of all fruits 
of human knowledge, the truths that 
sit supreme as directive powers on the 
throne of life, the truths of God, 
Freedom, and Immortality.” 

The Editor uses the Kantian tech- 
nical expression in this passage in or- 
der to state the highest results of 
psycho'ogical study. ‘' Forms’ of 
mental activity are the important 
things to observe. The uncultured 
man is able to do, but he knows not 
the theory of what he does. The able 
teacher sometimes lacks a clear 
theory of his methods. But he cannot 
teach others his method, nor can he 
correct any defects of his method, for 
the simple reason that he cannot get 
his mental eye on his method as an 
object. What he does is a result of 
happy accident. He does not possess 
his method as a conscious possession ; 
his method possesses him, rather. 

To the teacher who is ambitious to 
rise in his calling, who is desirous to 
grow and grow continually, we com- 
mend the study of psychology and ad- 
vise him to obtain this best of text- 
books for beginners. 

We may, in closing, call attention 
to the excellence of the series in 
which it appears, THE INTERNATION- 
AL EDUCATION SERIES. The first 
work init is the famous Philosophy 
of Education by Rosenkranz, accom- 
panied by a full commentary. It is 
pronounced by competent scholars to 
be the deepest and clearest work on 
the Science of Education. 

— — — ee 


In the January Century, the start- 
ling fact will be revealed that the key- 
stone of Lincoln’s cabinet fell out on 
the eve of his inauguration. How af- 
ter that ceremony, Lincoln repaired 
the disaster, will be told in The Cen- 
tury ‘‘ Life,” by his private secretar- 


mation of the entire cabinet. 





D. C. HEATH & Co., have in the 
character of their publications pur- 
sued the successful policy of Ginn & 
Co. They have made merit an ele- 
ment of thir publications, and are 
therefore entitled to a good word from 
all lovers of sound learning. 

Grandgent’s ItalianGrammar is the 
latest publication of Messrs. Heath 
& Co., and it aims to farnish the 
means for a reading acquaintance 


art of looking in on the processes of| with Italian. At a time when the 


numerous clubs for study give evi- 
dence of the immortality of Dante’s lit- 
erary fame,.it is reasonable tosuppose 
that some will be encouraged to quali- 
ry themselves for communion with 

ante himself without the mediation 
of a translator. To those with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Latin, a read- 
ing acquaintance with Italian can be 
acquired by a few weeks’ work, and 





h what the study of psychology 
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that the scholar and the teacher are 


enoug 
has to do with teaching. Professor 


to them we commend Grandgent’s 
Italian Grammar. - 


ies, along with full details of the for- 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR BODIES 


A Series of Five Charts 
BY 
CHARLES K. MILLS, M.D., 


AND 


A. H. P. LEUF, M. D., 


for teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygi- 
ene, and showing the Effects of Alcohol on the 
Muscles, Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneys, Etc. 

For Schools that are already supplied with 
Physiological Charts, but want a Chart showing 
the Effects of Alcohol, we have issued one larger 
chart, handsomely printed in colors and mounted 
on rollers, entitled 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOKOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above-named 
charts will be sent on application to 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WRITER RIBBON GIVEN 
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a ve vast — d west of rapendous marvels in 
Books in one Vol., comprising Marvels of Nature, 

be ta of Race, ‘Marvels of Enterprise, Marvels 

Marvels of Stock Raising, Marvels of 

Agriculture . te peso original ne Engray- 

vefilng Prith * than many Other be book. —— 

se 

GENTS Weng rare chance for live 
J at once, Terms very 

TRE) ENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicu, Cr, 

The Normal. 

A live Teacher’s, Stndent’s and 
School Officer’s Monthly Paper. 
Teachers edit it. Teachers write forit, School 
Officers contribute to it. Students and Pupils of 
all grades find something interesting in it, Send 
35 cts. for a year’s subscription and %{ gross best 
pens; or § cts. in “BON for sample and five 

pens. Address WER & PARSONS, 
3-2t-ret Wilton Junction, Iowa. 





We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
trial if desired. Special induce 
Meats avd protection to good dealers. —— 
discount HL, ministers. Singer ee chea 
nes d — ** — . GEIT 
ner; estern Agent 7 an North 
Market St , St. —— mts : 1319 6t 








SHORTHAND EE. Ten Lessons in 
y Bai, ‘Ree OF CHARGE. Send 
for first ve and begin study at once. Address 


Witt J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 
12-20- * Mention this Journal 


Consumption 


throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 
covery. Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
taining directions for home treatment. Give ex- 
press office. Dr. Wm. F. G. Noetling & 
Co., East Hampton, Conn. 
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LURE FITS: 





J— Trace 
made the disease of FITS, EP 
Eps ork —— SICK SEAS * 
warrant tocure the worst cases. Because 
others have ho reason for not now receiving & 
cure, atonce for a treatise and a ~3 


remedy. Give Ex and 
OG ROOT, M,C, 183 Pearl St New Vouk: 


ug *Aids to School Disci- 
O pline”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike -increase the attend= 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwit 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo, 








PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s~ American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL CONIPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictoria! drawing. 

They are the products ot the highest mechani- 
cal =, and are a delight to both teachers and 
pupils 

hey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co, 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


THE. AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


20-11-12t 








Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 

J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 


20-2-12t Mention this Journal 


RHEUMATISM CURED! 


COREY'S MEXICAN REMED Y—a specific— 
Purely Vegetable and harmless. THOUSANDS 
HAVE BEEN CURED by its use. So strong 
is our faith, we will send ove bottle (75c size) to 
any sufferer FREE. Address 


THE (O0EAL MEDICINE CO., 


19 Park Place, New York. 
1-21-4t Mention this Journal 
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Ass eS SNe 


NMNOTADRUuVUG 
1629 Arch Street Philad’a Pa, 


WA.WELL-TRIED TREATMENT 


MPTIO: A, BRONCH 
3 HAY Vaven 1 t, HEADACHE, DEsiLITT, ——— 
——— EURAIALA and all Chronic and Nervous Disor- 
SComPOUED OXYGEN” taken inte the the 
* Spinal Marrow, —5* — 
—— nese paper 
—— 
restored to a state of ail act more 2 
— and the —— more Kindly and and tly. 


No. 1529 Arch Sarees la, be 
Inst seventeen years is a *** 


of Oxygen and Nitrogen e 
eon bie that it is sent all over 
ALEN have the liberty to refer to 


SARS 





Fountainhead of all 555* 























of them after 5 poo to 
——— deg pe = 
Roth or elther will be mailed free —— — — 
tien, Read the brochure! 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, « | 
1527 @ 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia; Pa. 


USINESS UNI UNIVERSIT 
— 
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Sample zaet of: 





Loot hers 
Gre you ow Sich? 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 
and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 
Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 






















——— greenish colored matter? Are you hawking ota 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tiredall § a 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do as 
‘you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddinoss, asort.of fF ton 
whir! ling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly ? 

Do your bowels become costivo? Is your skin dry and ho: T 
at times? Is your blood thick and stignant? Are the —* 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urino that 
scanty and high colored ? ? Does it deposit a sediment after. ae 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, somotimes 

with a sour taste and sometimes with a swect? Is this 

frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has wna 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before — 
the eyes? Is thero a feeling of great prostration and deat 
weakness? If you cuffer fron any of those symptoms, Prot 


send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 10 


One Rort re. rts 


Send your address on postal card to-day,as you may no 1 FREE 


see this notice again. 


_ Address, naming this paper, © Prof. HART, 210 E. 9th 8 St., N. ——— 
TUTT’S 
| SS 

RRR rae 


25 YEARS IN USE. 
The Greatest Medical Triumph of the Age\ 
SYMPTOMS OF 


TORPID LIVER. 


Loss of appetite, Bowels costive, Pain in 
the head, with a dull sensation in the 
back part, Pain under the shoulder- 
blade, Fullness after eating, with a dis- 
inclination to exertion of body or mind, 
Irritability of temper, Low spirits, with 
a feeling of having neglected some duty, 
Weariness, Dizziness, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Dete beforethe eyes, Headache 
over the right eye, Restlessness, with 


fitful dreams, Highly colored Urine, and 


CONSTIPATION. 
TUTT’s PILLS are especially adap ted 
to such cases, one dose effects such a 
“iney Umerense the A ppetite,and cause the 
They Increase 
body to Take on Fiesh sane the system is 
nourished. and by thelr. 


eee Merete rive atte, Regular Sto N.Y. 
TUTT'S HAIR DYE. 


— 9: * bye oy changed — 
LOSsY BLack by & 8 ie ap ion o 
this Dre. It impartsa ie application 0 
instantaneously. Sold by * or 
sent by express on receipt of $1. 

Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 


GATARR 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
— WHERE ALL LS. u 
Bost Cough Syrup. 7 fag a2 Use 3 

"CONSUMPTION * 


























I Know your Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption is 
what it is represented to 
be. We are never with- 
out it in the house.— 
JAMES BAYNES, Alex- 
andia, Dakota, April 4, 
1887. 


When I have a cough 
or cold, I always use 
Piso’s Cure.— LE Roy 
K, ANDERSON, Coshoc- 
ton, O., March 18, 1887. 


I bave used Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh for 
twenty-one months and 
would not take a horse 
for the good it has done 
me. Several others are 
using it here and all like 
it—E. A. LUTTRULL, 
Lovelaceville, Ky., Mar. 
27, 1887. 
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d Sampl Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
——— a ea book — Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
ta: 
eee 
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| Adasess E. N. JOHNSON, Warrensburgh, Mo. 








CREAM BALM 


—* asal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and 
“flam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
| Restores the 
_ Senses >of Taste run 
‘and Smell. 


| TRYTHE CURE, 


- exact aceord with the voice, and iull of patented 
| improvements. More than 50 different styles, 


' ments to ministers an 


ELY’sS” 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 


— — 
— — 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Charches, 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FU LLY 
ARRANTED., Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 











SEVERAL valuable letters directed 
to us, or sent to us in an envelope, 
with our’name printed on them and 
our address printed—St. Louis—were 
sent to Kansas City instead of St. 
Louis. Ignorance costs. 





TEACHERS who want to learn the 
Sciences, as well as how to teach 
them, will not find better facilities 
than at Campbell Normal University, 
Holton, Kans. It is a private school, 
and has to be good to be supported. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a ag eal 
tion — completely cured and saved him from 

Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth St., New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 

10-20-7t. 





ANAROBY is night. Ignorance is 
darkness; both are malicious. What 
do you stand for.in this struggle? 





THE great and the true in our 
teachers passes from them, not im- 
poverishing them but enriching the 
pupils and the people and the State 
vastly ; all the time multiplying its- 
self in every life, transfiguring these 
lives constantly before us. 


>s. 
>< 





JAN. 24—APRIL 3—JUNE 12. 

CAMPBELL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
Holton, Kans., opens its Winter term 
Jan, 24. Send for Circulars. Tuition 
$8 per month. Board $2 to $2 25 per 
w 





Reliable Carpenter Organs, 


FOR 
Home, School 
Ghurch, ond 
Chapel. 

The Carpenter Or- 
gans contain the cel- 
ebrated CARPEN- 
. TER ORGAN AC- 
ss TION. 
pure in tone, 
in construction, in 





ranging in price from up. “Mr Carpenter 
builds Gest peavey HONEST ORGAN.— 
Youth's Companion, All Organs of our manu- 
facture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
churches, Catalogue 
Free. E. P. CARPENTER & ©O., Brattleboro, 
Vt. Mention this Journal 1-21-4t 


SEO 





-EVEWARD for a — * 


Fever, or Deafness from 
cured or relieved by proper we 


NORTON’S 
Catarrh Remedy. 


Price §O cts. at Druggists or by Mail. 
Rasy and pleasant to use. 





—— * 1838 Calendar. 


PostTMASTER Hype of St Louis 
says 

“GOOD ADVICE 

relative to forwarding articles through 
the mails may be summed up ina few 
words. 

Have whatever you send proper- 
ly packed. See that the right amount 
of . postage is securely placed there- 
on, and that the address is legible 
and complete, both of sender and re 
ceiver. If what is being sent‘is of ob- 
vious value, let it be registered, as the 
additional cost is only ten cents. 
Letter postage on costly cards and 
delicate articles preserves them from 
frequent handling. If these rules are 
followed users of the mail will find 
the Postoffice Department to be a safe 
and expeditious carrier.’’ 





pee 


Cutcura 
—— Cure 
or every form o 
4Skin —* 
SE: =Disease= 
from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 
Stans TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 













tantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA 

OAP, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single appli- 

cation of OuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cnre, 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 

CuTicura RESOLVENT, the New Blood P 

to eep the blood cool the —— pure and 

itating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 

evs active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, 

pruritus, scall head, dandruff, and every species 

of torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pim- 

Bak diseases of the skin and scalp, with loss of 
— when physicians and all known remedies 


—— everywhere. Price, CuTicura, pecs Soap, 

25c ; RESOLVENT $1. Prepared by Porter 
DrvuG aNp CuEmicat Oo., Boston MAss. 

&Aa@rSend for ‘*How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 

P| prevented by Cuticura MepicaTep Soap, 

THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 

—THE— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


—THE — 


n@- GREAT THOROUGHFARE “es 


TO THE 








Your choice of Routes: 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Ly en Old and New - 
Mexico and Ouliforn’ Through 
from St. Louis to all lesting Tex- 
as points without change, 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Dail * Trains to Missouri 
ver Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 
Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 


information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
ae ied upon application. 
City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., . 
S. W. Extror, Ticket Agent. 
W. H. NewMan, H. 0. Townsznp, 
Gen’l Tr ffic Manager. G.P. & T. A, 























STEEL PENS. (& 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. * 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 
390, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & is, 91 dohn Street, I. Y. 





HENRY HOB, Sole Agent, 








MANUFACTURED INTO” 


DRESS ST CORSET 


TyRADE MAR! T * 
BON 
MADE pe QUILLS —— 


—— 




















ry of Featherbone sent free. Address THE WA 


atentees and Sole Manufacturers of Warren’s Seen one Dress Stays, Corsets and 
— Our goods for sale everywhere. 


a” Mention this Journal 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


THERBONE CO.,Th ee Dake, A Mich 


Ask your dealer for them. 





WEST &S0UTHWEST): 


Leadin 
American 


School Numbers: 


333, 
nufacture. : 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


1-21 


‘Esterbrook s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


444, 135, 048. All of genuine 
Cco., 
26 John St.. NEW YORK. 


Mention this Journal. 





EVERY YOUNG WAN and WOMAN 


Who desires to better his or her condition in life, should write for 


406 THIRD 


1-21-1t 


STREET, 


the Catalogue of the 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
LOUISVILLE. 


KENTUCORY. 





The Musical 1888 


As the musical New Year heaves insight, we greet 
it with the “‘sound of Cornet,” (or any other mu- 
sical instrument, for all of which OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO. provide the very best Instruction 
Books.) 

With the New Year many new pupils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to them and their 

we ¢ 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
ears, and, unaffected by the appearance of other 
undoubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a 
new book, Price $3. 


— hh 
Children's. Diadem aie oer 
is one of the best of its mae The — book. 


J [50 cts., $4.80 per doz] 
nite oices ——— an abundance of 
t SCHOOL SON for a whole year. 
The ne —— book. 
Books that sell everywhere and 
all the Sime: 

—— SONGS, so WA NGS, 
UBILEE and PLANTATION. SONGS, 
MINSTREL SONGS, new and old, $2. 

Yoon OLD SONGS we used to sing, $’. 


aK {NKEL'S, gop Be BOOK [75 cts.] with 
lements and be written, is a use 
ful book for teachers and a hm 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
O H. DITSON & CO.., 867 Broadway, New York. 


*» EF 
or : — 


Maicians, et ee 





m i% cts., $3 per doz.] 





Teachers’ Bureau. 


[Both Sexes.} 
—— Governesses, 


pia Schools, Families, 


ik-keepers, Stenog- 


— A. 35. . OULYER, 
3a9 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


raphers, ee 
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& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas * and all points West. Connecting in 


Union . Pullman Palace sleeping- — 
Pullman Parlor —— cars, Palace d 
Horton ing Chair ‘Cars, witho 


eer that your tickets reads via 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


Oo. A. —— J. onan 
General M anager. Gen’l Pass. & Tht. A; Agt. 
CHICAGO. 


bi Fourth Street under anton” Howse, 


— 


— — 


— 


—— * 
















































AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








VALUABLE TEACHERS’ 


The Teacher’s Edition of 
Arithmetic, “First Steps in Number,” 
by Wentworh & Reed. 

9? cts. In three parts, 30 cts. each. 
“It is admirable ia plan and thoroughly work- 
ed out in its details. It deserves an immense suc- 
cess. H. S. TARBELL, Supt. ef Schools, Provi 


denca, R.I. 
“How to Spe . and Write 


Grammar. Correctly” (Pat I of *Ele- 


mentary Lessons in English”). 60 ‘ts. 
“It seems to me that such a good book needs 


The Teacher’ Edition of 





(TEACHERS’ PRICES.) 


only its own presence to recommend it. It was 
prepared by an excellent teacher who has applied 
the true principles of teaching in her book. 
earnestly recommend it to all teachers.’’—FRan- 
cis W. Parker, Prin. Cook Ciunty Normal 


School, Ill. 
ods of Teaching, by John T- 


Methods, Prince, Agent ot the Mass 


State Board of Education. 75 cents. 

“It is an eminently practical book which I can 
strongly endorse.—Lz&Roy D. Brown, State 
Commissioner of Schools, Ohio. 


Courses of Studies and Meth- 


| 





BOOKS. 


“I know of no other book in which the vital 
connection between principles and methods are 


I | made so apparent.—ELLen Hype, Priu. State 
| NVermal School, Framingham, Mass. 


. Lectures on School Hygiene, 

Hygiene, by five Boston physicians. 

80 cents. A few vital sanitary 

topics treated in the light of much special study 
and experience, 

“Every thoughtful teacher will be more valua- 
able to his school for having read it.”"—Ray 
Greene HuLING, Prin. High School, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


WAdmirable and useful volumes.” 
—Prof. Saycx, of Oxford. 

Seventeen volumes now ready, comprising : 
CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, EGYPT, 
GREECE, ROME, CARTHAGE, 
JEWS, ALEXANDER’ S EMPIRE, 
PERSIANS, SARACENS, MOORS 
IN SPAIN, HUNGARY, NORMANS, 
NORWAY, GERMANY, SPAIN and 
HRELAND, with maps and many illustrations. 
12mo, cloth extra, each $}.50, 

“One never tires of saying good things of these 
charming and valuable volumes. 

— Quincy Whig. 

Prospectus of Series, including an- 

nouncements of volumes in prepara- 





tion, sent on application. Illustrated 
Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Mention this Journal 


at THE Oy, * and Break 


EAR OLASSICS.” Sam ~~’ peas and 
Catal e of School- Books free. C. SILVER & 
Sons, No. (E. - 1102 Walnut Street, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, P. I—21— 2t. 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the coming ya 
will contain matter of interest to everybody. 
history of Abraham [Lincoln during the War- 
personal, inner .history—will be recounted by 
private secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. The Sibe 
traveler, George Kennan, who has just returned f 
an eventful journey of 15,000 miles through Sibe 
and Russia, undertaken with an artist, at the expe 
of Tax. Century, will make his report on “Sibel 
and the Exile System,” ina series of rarely int 
esting illustrated papers. Mr, Kennan made the personal acquaint 
of some 300 exiled Nihilists and Liberals, Edward Eggleston, au 
of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockt 
and other famous authors, will furnish novels and novelettes; th 
will be napratives of personal adventure in the War—tunneling f 
Libby Prison, etc. etc,, with an article by Gen. Sherman on “The G 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN ALL GRADES AND ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


Primary, Grammar and High Schools, Academies and Colleges. Many are admittedly ror Best of their kinds. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 


English Lditions. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
since January Ist, 1887, has furnished its Subscribers 
with original sheets of the 


Fortnightly Review, and the 
Contemporary Review. The 


1-2t-1t 


HOME: 




















No American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can afford to 
e without these three great En- 
glish Monthly Reviews. Their 
contributors comprise the foremost 
and ablest writers of the World, 
and their contents treat of the 


Mneegnt CaNIUIY will s,s cette east 


be issued to correspond. of modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 


Edinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
sats palit of the American issue. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 





_— 





— 


We take great pleasure in announcing that we 
shall continue the issue in America of these two 
English Quarterlies, 


| Strategy of the War”; articles bearing upon 
_the International. Sunday-School Lessons, 
richly illustrated ; papers on the West, its 
| industries and sports ; beautifully illustrated 
articles on English Cathedrals; ete., etc. 

You CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE 
Century, It has recently been said by a prom- 
inent paper that “it is doing more than any 
other private agency of to-day to teach the 
| American people the true meaning of the 

words Nation and Democracy. It is a great 





Z 


Under an arrangement with the English pub- 
lisher, this Company assumes exclusive control 





Is the leading and most popular monthly of Great 
Britain, The tone of its articles is unexceptionable, | 
rendering it most desirable for the Home Circle. 





Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5:5 50; any three, $8.00; all four, $10.50. 
FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, (887. | magazine, and it is domg a great work.” 
This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an | 


Westminster Review. organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, | The regular circulation of THe CENTURY 1s 


philosophical and religious questions. | about 250,000, and the price is $4.00 a year. 
‘Terms: S400 per Wear; 35 cents per Member, Brain wirh Novemper. Send for illustrated 
ain . tell the mirror the pro- 
the S 


‘ catalogue, and get the full prospectus and par- 
hakespeariana. vg yes 


, ticulars of a special offer. 
courage the influence of Seta reading, and to offer suggestive THE CENTURY COMPANY, 383 East 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and i. 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare | 17th St., New York. . 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature, 
Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 
] LY | Fy No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 











AN ll fhe news, and miror the Pr — 
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OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS, 


MILITARY AR 


FIE IFLES, 45-70 and 50-70, Two band, with knife-blade éxtractor, < 
—* eH Dined onl 32 inches, weight 9lbs., with —— ick, ‘with 
U. 8. SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70, original new, three-clic 9 bayonet, 
with wind- and buck- horn ts, knife-blade extractor, blued barre 
h of barrel 32%; inches. Rte nt 
U. 8S. CADET tpn ee SYSTE 293¢-inc 
barrel, with bayonet, DB.cocccccccces 


Ibs 
w) SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70 calibre, 
blued 
calibre. rim sare, “chambered tor ‘piank 
FLOBERT REMINGTON CADET R TLE. 32 s re, chambered See lary 
inches ; —— — — 42% inches; length of barrel, 28 inches ; weight, 4% 1bs. 


Stevoee, Orgs Bcteee ¢ Richins Taste. ma Oe 
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